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Home News.—On June 23, the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge left Washington for their summer home at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, fifteen miles from Boston. 
From his house there, the nation’s 
business will be transacted for at least 
two months. It is explained that the 
President’s aim, as in former years, was to spend the 
summer in a cooler atmosphere. On the eve of his de- 
parture for New England, Mr. Coolidge made an im- 
portant speech to certain heads of bureaus who are de- 
scribed as the “ business organization of the Government.” 
The speech of the President was mostly concerned witli 
the prospect of a large decrease in taxes next year. He 
bases this forecast on an estimate of a surplus for this year 
of $200,000,000, and for next year of $290,000,000. 
Accordingly, it is indicated that a safe tax reduction can be 
made next year of at least $400,000,000. The President 
further pointed out that in the four years of operation 
under the budget system the annual cost of government has 
been reduced $2,081,000,000 and the public debt has been 
decreased $3,426,000,000. Mr. Coolidge also called atten- 
tion once more to the Federal aid given to States and in- 
sisted that if this were stopped a further material reduction 
of taxes would be possible. He declared that the tendency 
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to give Federal aid to the States is weakening our con- 
stitutional form of government. 

On June: 23, Secretary Mellon announced a complete 
reorganization of Federal prohibition enforcement forces 
This new plan abolishes the present organization of en- 
forcement areas by States. It ignores 
State lines and divides the country into 
twenty-two districts, co-extensive with 
the judicial districts. 

The change goes into effect on August 1. The new 
plan is looked upon as minimizing the authority of Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Haynes and enlarging that of 
General Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to 
whom the prohibition agents will be directly responsible. 
It will be noted that the new plan marks a closer coopera- 
tion with the Department of Justice. Secretary Mellon 
claims for it the virtue of decentralization and it is 
indicated that its activities will be directed more against 
the larger distributors of alcohol and less against res- 
taurants, etc. Opposition to the new plan has already been 
voiced by Senator Dale of Vermont who is looked upon 
as a supporter of the Anti-Saloon League, 
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Belgium.—The third Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has developed discussions which 
intimately concern the foreign and financial policies of the 
United States. Apparently, a con- 
certed effort was made to voice an 
attack on the American protective tariff 
which was characterized as one of the elements hindering 
the debt and reparation settlement in Europe. Grave 
doubt of the success of the Dawes plan was expressed by 
the President of the Congress, the Belgian, Maurice 
Desprets, and later Sir Josiah Stamp upset the American. 
French and Belgian members by making a speech which 
was characterized by them as surprisingly pro-German. 
He said that America is the country most concerned in 
reparations payments and warned creditor nations that 
they must be prepared to make a vital economic sacrifice, 
even to the extent of large reductions in industrial pro- 
duction, if the Dawes plan is to be a success. Later the 
Congress refused to permit Mr. John W. O’Leary, Ameri- 
can delegate, to answer the speeches, but the American 
position was clearly stated by Mr. O’Leary and Mr. 
Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations, who made it clear 
that the first step in restoration of world confidence is 
the express acknowledgment of the intentions of the 
debtor nations to pay their debts. 
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Canada.—In the elections held in Nova Scotia on 
June 25, the Liberal party was swept out of power 
by an overwhelming majority. Such a decisive victory 
by the Conservatives was entirely 
unexpected. In the last Parliament, 
the Liberals had forty seats and 
the Conservatives three. These numbers have been 
reversed as a result of the recent election. Premier 
E. H. Armstrong and his entire Cabinet, with the 
exception of William Chisholm, Minister of Works 
and Mines, have been defeated at the ‘polls. This 
is the first time in forty-three years that the Con- 
servative party in Nova Scotia has gained the ascend- 
ancy. The present reversal is attributed mainly to 
the dissatisfaction of the people over the Liberal 
Government’s dilatory policy in dealing with the strike 
conditions in the Cape Breton colliery district. For 
a long time there has been unrest among the miners 
and within the past few weeks there have been 
sanguinary conflicts between the miners and the 
police of the British Empire Steel Corpuration. Many 
petitions have been addressed to the Government 
asking that it use its endeavors to end the series of 
strikes that have affected the industries of the dis- 
trict during the past five months. The opponents 
of the Government claim that these appeals have 
been practically disregarded. A contributory cause 
of the Liberal defeat in Nova Scotia is the growing 
discontent with the Liberal Federal Government, 
evident through the rest of Canada. Due to this, it 
is hinted that the. Federal Government may post- 
pone the general elections which were regarded as 
certain for this year. 

During the week beginning June 21, three note- 
worthy celebrations were held throughout the 
Province of Quebec. The first of these took place on 
Sunday and was in honor of the 
eight Jesuit martyrs beatified on 
that day. In Montreal, the Pon- 
tifical High Mass was followed by a great procession 
in which many patriotic and religious organizations 
took part. In the evening a public reception was 
held, during which addresses were made by prom- 
inent orators. The beatification of the American 
martyrs has been signalized by the publication of a 
pastoral letter signed by the hierarchy of the Quebec 
Province. On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the coming of the 
Jesuits to New France was fittingly commemorated. 
The center of this celebration was in Quebec, the 
first settlement of the pioneer missioners along the 
St. Lawrence. During these days, civic and religious 
exercises were held in Quebec and its environs. These 
were attended by his Eminence, Cardinal Bégin, and 
prominent Government officials. An _ interesting 
feature of the exercises was an automobile parade to 
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the mimy monuments and historic sites sacred to 
the Jesuit pioneers. On June 24, the tercentenary 
celebration was combined with that of the national 
feast. Last February, the feast of St. John the 
Baptist was declared a legal holiday for all Quebec. 
The significance of all three of these celebrations 
has been commented upon in the last two issues of 
this journal. 


China.—Mid-week developments of the situation in 
Canton, with an attack on the foreign settlement of 
Shameen, indicate that matters are not so encouraging 
as earlier dispatches from Shanghai 
forecast. All blame is placed on the 
agitators and the Government at 
Shanghai seems disposed to a conference at which the 
powers will be asked to support China in her present 
inability to secure order. Students taking part in a peace- 
ful demonstration opened fire on Shameen, killing the 
French silk merchant, Pasquier, and wounding a number 
of British subjects. Their fire was answered by that of 
French, British, Portuguese, Japanese and American 
sailors, who covered the retreat of the Consuls and naval 
officers from the bridge over the canal between Shameen 
and Canton. The attack was continued with an attempt 
to storm the bridge. After this had been successfully 
resisted by the volunteers, sniping from the buildings in 
Canton continued for an hour. Independent dispatches 
assert that the firing was begun by mounted Russians 
who were masked. Upwards of 100 deaths were reported 
among the agitators. Orders had been previously given 
at Shameen by the officers in charge not to load or to 
fire; though reports from the assailants blame the volun- 
teers for offering the fight. British Indian troops were 
sent from Hongkong to Shameen the next day to be ready 
for further disturbances. The Government of Canton 
issued an order forbidding fresh attacks, but this did not 
calm the residents, many of whose women and children 
were carried to Hongkong on the steamship Honam. Soviet 
influences in China seem to be behind the movement, and 
the students are the chief offenders. Martial law still 
continues in force throughout Shanghai and the general 
bitterness toward Great Britain is widespread. 
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France.—Difficulties in the Moroccan situation con- 
tinue to be two fold. Abd-el-Krim continues to be a 
wily and clever adversary, political issues at home 
continue to be annoying. The Rif- 
fian military operations, though not 
great, nor ambitious. save for a 
threatened attack upon Fez, the Moroccan capital, 
towards the end of the week, have revealed power of 
organization and shrewd use of natural advantages. 
The French have paid dearly in money and men during 
the past two months of fighting. It has principally : 
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been a matter of rescue work of outposts, without 
signal victories. Colonials have done most of the 
fighting. A certain temporary loss in French prestige 
and opportunities owing to a policy of enforced wait- 
ing have increased complications and for the time 
confirmed the position of the Riffans. French soldiers 
are reported as anxious for a general offensive and 
confident in the results of its outcome. French gen- 
erals in command assert, to the displeasure of many, 
inadequate military resources for such a drive at the 
present. Government officials await the conclusions 
of the Madrid Conference. Most pressing and crucial 
questions relative to an invasion of the Riff itself have 
not yet been touched because of the delicate inter- 
national points involved. 

The Riffian leader is said to be willing to discuss 
peace, which he could do at this time with dignity 
and profit. He has asserted the motives of his hostility 
against Spain, to be the independence and unity of the 
Riff and the prevention of its division into a pro- 
tectorate: against France, to be the removal and de- 
struction of encroaching outposts—and her attitude 
of neglect towards Riffian representation. The week 
opened with some doubt as to the Socialists’ attitude 
towards the Government. The excesses of the Com- 
munists, and the clamors for the trial of the Com- 
munist leader for high treason made any break in- 
advisable. 

The Chamber of Deputies adopted the financial 
proposals of M. Caillaux, Minister of Finance, on the 
morning of June 27. The immediate purpose of the 
bill was to relieve the embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury arising from 
the heavy maturities of National 
Credit and Treasury bonds, and to safeguard the State 
from the dangers of a floating debt. The bill con- 
tained four articles; the first enlarged the power of 
expenditure in the office of the Minister of Finance, 
the second authorized a further advance of 6,000,000,- 
000 francs from the Bank of France to the State: the 
third authorized the issue of a loan strictly reserved 
to the bearers of National Defense bonds: the fourth 
identified the maximum amount of floating Treasury 
debt with the sum acquired from the loan above. The 
Socialists forced a discussion of a capital levy, which 
was defeated. An amendment calls for the proxi- 
mate presentation of a complementary bill reiative to 
the allocation of certain resources as a counterpart 
to the 6,000,000,000 francs put in circulation. 

French and Belgian detachments are to leave the 
Ruhr, consonant with Premier Herriot’s promises to 
England. The anniversary of the Dawes plan may see 
a complete evacuation of this region. 
Interpretations of this decision 
assert that the departure from the 
Ruhr means withdrawal from Essen and the with- 
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drawal by August 15 to the line of Oberhausen, Mul- 
heim and Ketwig. Previous to this announcement the 
German Ambassador had been in conference with M. 
Briand, concerning Germany’s proposals for a West- 
ern European security compact. 


Great Britain—Success was assured Austen 
Chamberlain even before he submitted to the House 
of Commons on June 24 the proposed Allied-German 
Rhineland compact which he has 
been negotiating. The _ British 
Foreign Minister suffered no serious 
opposition to his policy either from Parliament or 
from the country at large. In opening the debate 
on the security-compact proposal, Mr. Chamberlain 
is said to have made the best speech of his career. 
He pleaded in his opening sentences that the security 
pact should have the confidence of all parties in the 
nation just as it had the approval of the Frime 
Minister and the entire Cabinet. He declared, against 
those who were anxious for Great Britain to avoid 
any continental commitments, that there was no 
such thing as isolation for a government today. “If 
you want to take up a position of isolation and re- 
serve your complete independence,” he said, “you 
have got as the first act to leave the League of Na- 
tions and abandon the responsibilities you have 
undertaken and the rights you have attained by virtue 
of membership in the League.” The security compact, 
he declared, was designed to guarantee the frontier 
between France and Germany and was limited to 
that guarantee. The Rhine barrier would not be 
permitted to serve as a protection for a nation guilty 
of wrongdoing. It was intended as a local guaran- 
tee to prevent dispute in what has been a danger zone. 
Contemporaneously with the coming into force of any 
new mutual arrangement, he stated, it was held 
essential that Germany should enter the League of 
Nations and should accept its obligations while re- 
ceiving the rights of every other member socially. 
Speaking of the safeguards about the compact he 
said that there was no intention of giving France un- 
restricted power to cross the Rhine barrier; such 
action was regulated by established international 
obligations. The first reply to Mr. Chamberlain was 
made by Ramsay MacDonald on behalf of the Labor 
Opposition. The former Premier declared that Great 
Britain was now at the parting of the ways and that 
her policy was now about to be fixed for a half cen- 
tury. He feared that the proposed compact offered 
far less benefits than the Geneva Protocol; he was 
of the opinion that the pact would easily lead to 
future wars. Speaking for the Liberals, Lloyd 
George approved the general idea of the compact, 
suggesting, however, that efforts should be directed 
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towards protecting England against the danger of 
being isolated by French action. 


Greece.—A successful revolution in Greece has 
forced the resignation of the Michalakopoulos Cabinet. 
General Pangalos, former Generalissimo of the Greek 
army, assumed full charge of the 
movement and after he had obtained 
the support of the army and navy, 
sent his ultimatum to Admiral Konduriotis, head of 
the State, demanding the resignation of the Cabinet. 
A similar communication was received from Admiral 
Hajikiriakos, who had assumed charge of the fleet. 
Both communications threatened that the Presi- 
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dential Palace and War Office would be bombarded 
if the Cabinet did not resign and hand over the 
money in the Treasury. After the resignation, at 
a conference of party-leaders, it was decided to send 
ex-Premier Papanastasion to consult with General 
Pangalos and Admiral Hajikiriakos for the forma- 
tion of a new Government. Pangalos’ success made 
a gratifying impression on the public in general and 
especially on the troops who joined with his superior 
forces to avoid bloodshed. A few shots were fired 
in the early morni.g, but no casualties are reported. 
Reasons alleged by Pangalos in his ultimatum for 
the overthrow of the existing Government were its 
insufficiency to adjust internal and foreign affairs, 
the strong public opinion against the Government, 
and the desertion of army and navy, with the excep- 
tion of a few detachments at the Athers garrison. 
Telegrams from all the provincial towns announced 
the success of the movement everywhere. This 
evidenced the care taken in the preparations made 
in the garrisons throughout the country to insure 
success. The new Government will be constructed 
in conformity with the desires of the people, the army 
and the navy. 


Italy —That Italy would not ask for any cancella- 
tion of her $2,000,000,000 debt was the interpretation 
placed upon her recent deliberations and_ the 
recent utterances of the Italian 
Ambassador. During the past 
week four representatives of the 
Italian Government and four from the United 
States met in preliminary conferences at the 
Treasury. In the words of greeting delivered at 
this time, Secretary Mellon paid a glowing tribute 
to the aims and accomplishments of Mussolini. The 
Italian Ambassador, Giacomo di Martino furthered 
this eulogy in his grateful acknowledgement by de- 
scribing his Premier as a man never given to half 
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or dilatory measures, and asserting that he was quite 
ready to act in accordance with the American advice 
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which had been whispered from all sides—‘‘The 
Sooner, the Better.” Italy’s intention to pay, to honor 
its international obligations was beyond question. 
The capacity to pay, practical, honest ways and means 
compatible with the economic and financial condi- 
tions now confronting Italy were to be the delibera- 
tions of the conferences of the coming week. 


Mexico.—A public statement issued by Secretary 
Kellogg on June 12, scoring recent action of the Mexi- 
can Government toward American nationals evoked 
stern resentment from President 
Calles, who terms Kellogg’s charges 
an “insult.” The President rejects 
with emphasis such a “threat to the sovereiguty of 
Mexico.” Sentiment runs high in Mexico City ayainst 
the so-called “ Yankee imperialism.” Some corre- 
spondents see the situation as the strengthening of 
the Calles Government, while others view it as the 
strengthening of a revolutionary movement. At any 
rate the open criticism in a number of our papers of 
Secretary Kellogg’s note is directed against his 
diplomacy. The “seizure” features of the agrarian 
law, under Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution of 
1917, provide that compensation for such seizures be 
made. A dispatch to the New York Herald-Tribune 
acquaints us with the fact that Mexican States have 
seized property without compensation since the pass- 
ing of the Constitution, although not empowered to 
disturb private property until President Calles issued 
his decree of January last. Agrarian bonds in pay- 
ment for such seizures, which the States were author- 
ized to issue, have not been issued, and the State Gov- 
ernments have failed to fulfil the provisions of the 
law regarding compensation. James R. Sheffield, Am- 
bassador to Mexico, after a conference in Washington 
is expected to return to Mexico with a note to the 
Government making specific charges to justify Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s statement. Washington is confident 
that Mexico cannot ignore these complaints. 
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An event that is still finding an echo in the daily 
press is the law passed in Italy against the Free- 
masons. Next week, in “ Mussolini and the 
Masons,” the story of the law will be told by one 
who was in Italy when it was passed. 

One of the startling movements of the times is 
the growing interest shown by the laity in the 
Church’s Liturgy. Gerald Ellard, in “ Teaching 
the Holy Mass,” will show how this interest can 
be intelligently guided. 

Other interesting articles will be the latest in 
our series on the new Saints and Blessed, Peter 
Julian Eymard, the Apostle of the Eucharist ; and 
an account of the Catholic Industrial Conference, 
by America’s staff correspondent. 
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Bernadette of Lourdes 


Joun E. Lyons, S.J. 


HY a new Blessed? For the same reason that 

V) V) the Church has always pointed out to us 

Saints and Saints in the making, would be 
the answer. Catholics cannot be allowed to forget the 
principles and teachings oi Christ. Principles, how- 
ever, are often hard to learn and at necessary times 
hard to remember. There is constant need of illustra- 
tion and example. Herein is our need of Saints. The 
Blessed and Saints are a most tangible confirmation 
of Christ’s prediction that there would be at all times 
people who according to principle would do what was 
right, when easily and with profit they could have 
done what was wrong. Such individuals have been 
pointed out to us from all periods and from nearly all 
combinations in life. They have been found among 
the young and the old; the rich and the poor ; in fami- 
lies where all were Saints, and also in families where 
neither parents nor environment were uplifting at all. 
From what circumstances and age came Bernadette? 
For what particular message of power and encourage- 
ment did the Church place her before us as a Blessed 
on June 14? 

A secretary in an intelligence department, keen 
oniy for human values, would have listed Bernadette 
as physically small, a daughter of a poor miller whose 
residence was the old “lock-up” in the Rue des Petits 
Fosses. A doctor would have looked at her and said: 
“Undernourished and asthmatic.” A social climber, 
wedded to appearances, might have asserted that she 
was without antecedents; plain, shy, as uncultured as 
her cheap, shabby clothing. So would run the heart- 
less inventory of earth. 

Mary, the Mother of God, had estimates quite to 
the contrary. To her Bernadette was a model of God’s 
grace and love. That is why she stopped Bernadette 
as she was gathering brushwood one afternoon in 
the year 1858. Jesus and Mary were the first in the 
child’s heart always. From her fourteenth year till 
she died a Sister of Charity at Nevers twenty-one 
years later, our Blessed Mother whom she described 
as “more beautiful than anyone I have ever seen” 
had likewise a dominant place in her senses and imag- 
ination. 

The biographical facts that we possess of Berna- 
dette Soubirous are quite familiar. She was born on 
January 7, 1844. The next day she became a Christian 
under the patronage of Bernard and Mary. Her father, 
some say, was not over thrifty. All admit that he 
was decidedly unfortunate as they chart the decline 
of his prosperity from a mill of his own, to the shop 


of another, to unemployment with the corresponding 
wretchedness of shelter and fare. No one denies that 
both parents were patient and prayerful. 

Bernadette was the oldest of the family, possibly 
the weakest. Little extras in food and the warmest 
of the garments were given to her. As a babe she 
was confided for two years to the care of another. At 
the age of thirteen she returned to her nurse fo: 
whom she acted as a shepherdess “loving fields and 
the sky, the sheep and her rosary.” Bernadette was 
recalled to her home to prepare for her first Holy Com- 
munion. 

It was in the Providence of God that Mary should 
come visibly to her first, Jesus sacramentally after- 
wards. Mary herself would prepare the shepherdess 
to receive the Good Shepherd. Bernadette knew full 
well and with the ardor of innocence loved the mean- 
ing of the Eucharist in such pastoral terms. The cate- 
chism-method was hard for her. A speechless child 
in the last place is the picture painted of Bernadette 
as she tried to learn at the feet of men. Her outlook 
on life was too wondrously simple and natural to aid 
in the mastering of set questions and answers, while 
the distrust of self that made her declare when enter- 
ing the convent that she was conscious of no acquire- 
ment save a facility to pare carrots was not a virtue 
to make easy the school work of a peasant. 

During these baffling efforts for a few crumbs of 
knowledge Mary came in apparition. The girl who 
found it nigh impossible to read books found no diffi- 
culty in reading the lips of The Lady of Massabielle 
St. John rested on the bosom of the Saviour. Berna- 
dette had the privilege of looking at the face that 
artists have failed to copy. More than once Berna- 
dette turned away disappoirited from canvas and mar- 
ble that attempted to represent one who seemed young 
and old, gracious as a virgin, sweet as a mother; the 
Lady whose garments were white, girdle blue, who 
had roses at Her feet, a gold and white rosary in Her 
hand. The agony of books was lost in the joy of linger- 
ing by one who leaned forward, smiled and beckoned. 

Bernadette’s subsequent life was a sublime intimacy 
with Christ and His Cross, with Mary, the Angelus 
and the beads. Spiritually Bernadette became very 
great. There was no question of temporal betterment. 
She was no stronger, no richer. She still prayed by 
the copper crucifix of her unattractive home and in 
such scenes of poverty death came to her heroic mother. 
To the end, Bernadette, though favored beyond the telling, 
was but a humble, cheerfully suffering instrument in the 
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hands of God that we might know Mary and Mary’s name, 
“T am the Immaculate Conception,” better and more 
humanly ; that we might have Lourdes and its undying in- 
spiration, its spring, grotto and temple for the astounding 
cures of body and soul. “ O Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for us who have recourse to Thee” has been the 
world’s prayer amid the natural and supernatural grandeur 
of Lourdes, because an ignorant peasant girl was un- 
afraid of the wishes and counsels of the Mother of 
God. 

A wood-gatherer saw and heard the Lady who had 
joined her in saying “Glory be to the Father, to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost.” No power on earth could 
thereafter thwart her. The world could not attract, 
nor could it depress “a simplicity quite unconscious of 
itself.” What attack could be successfully made 
against one who was making signs of the Cross, bows 
and prostrations as she recited her beads in the pres- 
ence of the Queen of Angels. It would be hard to hu- 
miliate further a young innocent who as a guide in 
reparation and atonement was obediently kissing the 
earth for sinners. Neither could a penetrating man 
hope to alter her life by the fair things that accompany 
wealth. Penance was her cry. Heaven-sent preachers 
of penance could never be made comfortable by soft 
garments in the palaces of kings. Little saints and 
big saints are in nowise actors on a stage conveniently 
set for them. They speak of penance and a great deal 
more, they live it. 

Apart from the supernatural favors and the delights 
of union with Mary, what was the life of Bernadette 
from fourteen years of age to her death in the Easter 
week of 1879? First, it was the life of a sick girl 
praying and stared at. On her were focused the eyes 
of the curious, the doubting and the contemptuous. 
It was not man’s fault that she did not weaken under 
the combination of flattery and abuse. She was the 
frail target of the snob, and the bigot. The policeman 
too laid his heavy hand upon her and led her trembling 
as a guilty thing for intimidation and correction. 
Against such odds she who was unknown received the 
mission of attracting the country-side, all nations 
later, for processions and pilgrimages of honor. She 
could not answer a priest as he questioned her in cate- 
chism, yet she was bidden to inform the parish priest 
of the messages and requests of Mary for a temple. 

It is delightful to dwell on the favors granted to 
Bernadette, still for militant children who seek a lesson 
and an example it is more profitable perhaps to view 
distinctly the human background against which they 
are set. All aspects of romance vanish, if one follows 
the little seer, as Bertrin describes her, going to school 
after the time of her great privileges, “ with an old torn 
satchel containing the stocking she was knitting, her spell- 
ing book and a piece of black bread for dinner.” There 
is no fiction in a story that takes a girl from ecstasies to 
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the humdrum of a servant. Finally voluntary exile from 
Lourdes to become a religious performing for the most 
part the duties of cook, infirmarian and sacristan is not a 
spectacular climax for a heroine of twenty-two. A sufferer 
in soul and body, she ended her days, we are told, ejaculat- 
ing to the Crucifix, “I love It”; whispering to Mary the 
last words of the Angelus. 

Forty-six years have elapsed since the culmination 
of her life-work. During the month of May of this 
Holy Year her body was exhumed. Under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Nevers her casket draped in 
white and adorned with lilies was carried by semi- 
narians to a private oratory of her convent. The body, 
though much discolored, was found intact. In this 
month of June a brother of Bernadette had the great 
privilege of being present during the ceremonies of 
beatification. 

Another day will celebrate her sainthood. Surely 
this will be granted for the full triumph of Lourdes, 
the spot favored beyond all others by Mary, the Medi- 
atrix of All Graces. Jerusalem, Rome and Lourdes are 
usually enumerated together; Jerusalem and the mir- 
acles of Christ, Rome and the miracles of the Apostles 
and martyrs, Lourdes and the miracles of Mary and 
in a way of Bernadette. The scientific examinations to 
which these later miracles have been subjected, the 
calumnies of the unjust and the outcries of those who 
spurning the soul would have closed Lourdes for rea- 
sons of physical health and hygiene, remind one of 
the famous ninth chapter of St. John, where ill-inten- 
tioned Pharisees juridically examined a miracle of 
Christ. “ How were thy eyes opened? He answered: 
That man that is called Jesus made clay and anointed 
my eyes and said to me: go to the pool of Siloe and 
wash. And I went, I washed and I see.” The closeness 
of all this to what Christ has permitted at Lourdes 
for the glorification of His Virgin Mother needs no 
amplification. There is also an astounding parallelism 
in the rest of the chapter with the elements of fear 
and human respect on the one side and the unwavering 
adhesion to truth on the part of the man who knew 
that “ whereas I was blind, now I see.” Reviewing the 
facts of Lourdes a fair-minded man is constantly chal- 
lenged by the question: “ Will you also become one 
if His disciples?” Do you not know whence He is 
when at the invocation of the name of Mary, you see 
the opening of eyes? Are you afraid, like Zola to look 
at a wonderful record, and make answer boldly and 
honestly ? 

Never was testimony more precise and objective than 
at Lourdes. To this refuge of faith and prayer have been 
hurried the afflicted of the world. Cancerous and tuber- 
cular patients and the paralyzed have cried out, “I am 
cured.” Long-frozen hearts have melted in love and 
sorrow. In the continuance of such moral and physical 
miracles, rests the hope for the canonization of Bernadette. 
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The Ball and the Cross, 1925 


C. Howarp Morrison, S.J. 

HE year 1925 marks the passing of the first quarter of 

the Twentieth Century, a period which in its far 
reaching results wil! probably compare favorably with any 
in history. Not the least significant of these is the change 
in the position of those age-long contestants, the World 
and the Church. The World, in a state of demoralization 
from war.and famine, with the canker of Bolshevism 
eating at its very vitals, vainly endeavors to patch up its 
broken fortunes with peace-pacts and disarmament con- 
ferences, and is forced to behold the Church in a splendid 
state of organized activity giving a proof of its vigorous 
spiritual condition in the great Jubilee celebrations at 
Rome. Never for hundreds of years has the Church 
manifested more strikingly to the World those marks 
by which as the true Church of Christ she has ever been 
distinguished, Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, Apostolicity. 

To the observer at Rome the note most apparent is her 
Catholicity. Here he views the children of that far-flung 
spiritual empire which Christ intended when He bade 
His Apostles, “Going, teach all nations,” flocking in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands from every nation 
under heaven to the great capital of Catholicism. On the 
streets and in the basilicas he sees bishops, priests, and 
people from every civilized country on the globe, while at 
the Vatican Missionary Exhibition the whole pagan world 
is presented to his gaze. Mission booths from India, 
China, Japan, Africa, the islands of the Pacific, frozen 
Alaska, and the tropics of the Amazon attest the truth 
that the Church is Catholic not only in name, but Catholic 
also in fact. 

What is still more wonderful is the testimony thus 
given to the Unity of the Church. While religious groups 
cut off from her communion cannot agree in a conference 
of even one nationality, as is seen at every attempt of the 
Kederated Protestant Churches of America to come to 
any united action, the Catholic Church exhibits to the 
world the sight of millions of her children of every nation 
and color mingling at Rome in perfect accord, all profes- 
sing, “ One Lord, one Faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” 

Again what could better illustrate both the Apostolicity 
and the Holiness of the Church than the canonizations 
this year, when the Holy Father, in virtue of his power 
as the successor of the Apostle Peter, solemnly proclaims 
the sanctity of men and women who lived in such 


different spheres of activity as Peter Canisius, the 
great protagonist of the Counter-Reformation, and. 


Thérése, the Little Flower of Jesus; the Curé of Ars and 
the Jesuit Martyrs of Canada? Truly the One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church of Christ never more 
clearly proclaimed her nature to men than she does in the 
present Jubilee, nor more triumphantly proved that, hold- 
ing as she does within her fold the majority of those who 
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profess to follow Christ, she is still capable of inspiring 
them with the zeal which animated the Christians of the 
Catacombs, and the Martyrs of the Coliseum. 

The Jubilee celebrations are a challenge to the world 
to examine once more the claims of the Church and to 
compare her vigorous condition with the state of religiovs 
faith among non-Catholics. The revolt of the Sixteenth 
Century took as its main pretext the condition of the 
Church. at that time. Ought not fairness compel the 
descendants of the “ reformers ” to acknowledge the true 
reform that has been effected in the discipline of the 
Church, and to admit that while the Church has kept the 
Faith as unimpaired as it was then, the descendants of 
those who left her with the avowed purpose of purifying 
her doctrine, have tnherited only confusion and disunion ? 

Writing in the Contemporary Review on “ Continental Protest- 
antism,” Dr. Keller, a distinguished non-Catholic, makes two 
significant admissions. First, that from the religious point of 
view “the Catholic Church won the war,” and secondly, that 
Protestantism on the continent faces the greatest crisis since the 
Counter-Reform. In Germany alone, he points out, 711 new 
Catholic institutions have been erected since 1919, while 85 


Evangelical ones have been closed. The Protestant College at 
Madrid, and most of the Evangelical establishments in Poland 


‘and Austria, are seriously threatened. He concludes, “ Protest- 


antism can face this new situation, not by a new Kulturkampf, 
but only by deepening and awakening spiritual life in its commun- 
ities.” (Ave Maria; May 16, 1925.) 

It is just this superabundant spiritual life among Catho- 
lics that makes possible such a demonstration as the present 
Jubilee. In the very point in which non-Catholicity is by 
its own admission weakest, the Catholic Church is scoring 
a signal triumph. Those outside the Church have been 
unaware of this powerful spiritual life in her members 
simply because it runs counter to their cherished belief 
that the Church is a human institution, the work of 
scheming politicians on the Chair of Peter. They have 
seen in her only a vast organization in which a shrewd 
and ambitious hierarchy rules with despotic sway over 
an ignorant or blinded laity. The thought of three hun- 
dred million men and women with their eyes wide open, 
with the Gospels and history in their hands, freely giving 
their spiritual allegiance to Rome is to them simply pre- 
posterous. And why not? That fact alone is enough to 
proclaim the Catholic Church the true Church of Christ, 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

The ideas and the feeling of the Catholic laity are most 
often disregarded by those outside the Church. They 
inveigh against priestcraft, Papal scandals, and dogmatic 
teaching from morning to, night as if the hierarchy was 
the whole Church, and they never pause to ask themselves 
why so large a part of the human race still clings to the 
Catholic Faith. It is simpler, even if a little less convinc- 
ing, to accuse the whole Christian world for sixteen 
centuries and over half the Christian world today of the 
most absurd gullibility and self-deception. Nothing can 
more effectually disabuse those outside the Church of 
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such a conception of the essential servility of the Catholic 
laity, and win them to the truth more quickly, than such 
mighty movements as the present Jubilee. 

How account for the fact that the Catholic people in 
millions are flocking to Rome at the simple invitation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff? There is no one driving the pilgrims 
to Rome with dire ecclesiastical penalties. It is only their 
deep persuasion of the Divine: position which the Church 
occupies in this world that leads them to pay her this 
mark of their respect and enthusiastic devotion, and it is 
this persuasion of theirs that constitutes the pulsating 
spiritual life of Catholicity, the despair of her rivals, and 
the chief appeal she makes to the men of our age to lead 
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them back to truth, in the words of Pope Pius X, “to 
restore all things in Christ.” 

Such, then, is the position of the World and the Church 
in 1925; the World, after banishing the Church from all 
share in its affairs, is reaping the bitter fruit of its folly, 
religious belief outside the Church has sunk to a low stage 
of vitality as the sap of the parent stalk gradually dries up 
in the severed branches, while the Church which alone 
traces its origin back to Christ and His Apostles, whici 
alone dares to stand forth and claim supreme spiritual 
dominion and the sole spiritual allegiance of every human 
heart, is after nineteen centuries and a quarter still in the 
strength of her perennial youth. 


Sunday or Sabbath? 


Rosert R. Hutu 


inent daily newspapers of Indiana an interesting 

controversy over the Sabbath day has been raging for 
the last month. It called upon memories of former days 
in my experience and vividly illustrated the need of a 
Divine arbiter to adjust the extreme positions taken by the 
disputants on both sides. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists presented their claims in 
one day’s issue of the newspaper; and usually there was 
a reply, from a member of some other Protestant church, 
to be found in the issue of the following day. The con- 
troversy has continued for a whole month. That it aroused 
considerable interest among the readers of the newspaper 
is evidenced by the fact that so many persons on both 
sides have entered the fray. 

Until lately the Adventists scemed to have a slight 
advantage over those who held that a strict Calvinistic Sun- 
day should be enforced. Their argument is, to Catholics, 
a novel one. They charge that their Protestant brethren, 
while professing to take “the Bible and the Bible alone ” 
as their guide, have been thoughtlessly following the 
Catholic Church in their observance of Sunday, when they 
should have been registering a healthy protest against 
“ Babylon ” and all her abominations. 

The point stressed by the Adventists was that the 
Emperor Constantine in 321 A. D. “changed the day.” 
| vainly watched for a refutation. Surely, I thought, 
someone has sufficient knowledge of history to show that 
Constantine’s edict merely gave a civil effect, for the 
temporal well-being of the Roman citizens, to a practice 
which had long been universal throughout the Church. 
Constantius, the son of Constantine, in 353 A. D. penalized 
the offering of pagan sacrifices. On Adventist principles, 
it might be reasonably said that Constantius changed the 
religion from paganism to Christianity and that Chris- 
tianity itself had no existence prior to the year 353 A. D. 
To sum up, the Adventists were looking for an imperial 


| N the “ correspondence ” columns of one of the prom- 


edict. They utterly ignored, if they ever thought of, the 
testimony of the Fathers before Constantine. But why 
did they lay such emphasis on Constantine? It was an 
appeal to prejudice. The theory that the Catholic Church 
originated during the reign of the Emperor Constantine, 
or, rather, that the true Church apostatized at that time 
by uniting with the State, is very popular among the 
“ evangelical” Protestants. The Adventists were trying 
to show that the Sabbath was changed by the same person 
who, Protestants often say, organized the Catholic Church. 

Yet the evidence for the observance of Sunday before 
the edict of Constantine is overwhelming. 

The epistle of Barnabas (A. D. 100) says, “ We keep 
the eighth day with joyfulness, the day on which Jesus 
arose again from the dead” (xv). In his epistle to the 
Magnesians (ix), St. Ignatius (A. D. 107) says that the 
Christians were “no longer observing the Sabbath, but 
living in the observance of the Lord’s Day, on which also 
Our Life rose again.””’ The same early Father says, in 
another place, “ And after the observance of the Sabbath, 
let every friend of Christ keep the Lord’s Day festival, 
the resurrection day, the queen and chief of all days.” 
In the Didaché, or “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ” 
(xiv), the time of which is placed between 80 and 90 
A. D., the injunction is given: “On the Lord’s Day come 
together and break bread. And give thanks (offer the 
Eucharist) after confessing your sins that your sacrifice 
may be pure.” St. Justin Martyr (A. D. 145-150) says, 
“ And on the day called Sunday all who live in the cities 
or in the country gather together in one place, and again 
Sunday is the day in which we hold our common assembly, 
because it is the first day of the week, the day on which 
God made the world, and Jesus Christ, our Saviour, on 
the same day arose from the dead” (I Apol., 67) Ter- 
tullian (202 A. D.) is the first writer, however, to mention 
specifically the Sunday rest, “We however (just as 
tradition has taught us), on the day of the Lord’s resur- 
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rection ought to guard not only against kneeling, but every 
other posture and office of solicitude; deferring even our 
business lest we give any place to the devil.” (“‘ De 
Orat,” 23; cf. “Ad nation,’ I, 13. “ Apolog.,” 16.) 
The Council of Elvira (300 A. D.) decreed, “ If anyone 
in the city neglects to come to church for three Sundays, 
let him be excommunicated for a short time so that he may 
be corrected” (xxi). 

These testimonies settle the Constantine theory. 
Our civil courts have declared that this nation is “a 
Christian nation.” There are laws on the statute-books 
against blasphemy of the Christian religion. These are 
laws of public policy. But Christianity existed long before 
these decisions were made and these laws enacted. 

Most of the letters which were written in opposition to 
the Adventists advocated a “ blue Sunday,” and especially 
did they decry the practice of fishing or taking other 
recreation on Sunday. Here the controversy ceased to be 
of purely academic interest. It began to touch the life of 
each citizen. I am sure that, if the people remain ignorant 
of the Catholic solution, they will be compelled to take 
their stand on one side or the other in the end. It is a 
practical question, since there are organizations which are 
working with all their might to fasten a Calvinist’s “ blue 
Sunday” upon us. The Lord’s Day Alliance, of which 
the enterprising Rev. Dr. Samuel Bowlby is President, 
has been very active at this work for years. This organ- 
ization had lobbyists working in the Indiana legislature 
during its last session. 

I believe that Catholics must realize something of the 
sense which one, who finds himself caught between the 
fires of the two opposing Sabbatarian parties, must experi- 
ence. The Adventists intend to compel such a one to be 
true to his Protestant claims that he lives according to the 
Bible alone. It is true that there is not to be found a 
single word in the Bible which commands that Sunday be 
observed as the Sabbath day. The Calvinistic Sabbatarians 
are trying to compel everyone to observe Sunday which 
they propose to enforce with all the rigors of the Mosaic 
law. The second party has the majority and will be able 
to sway the most of those who are caught in the enfilade ; 
but the Adventists will catch all the conscientious Protest- 
ants who are determined to live consistently with the 
Protestant premise that the Bible alone should be the 
rule of their faith and practice. 

Now, just what did happen to the Sabbath? Catholic 
theology gives a certain answer. Before the law was 
given to the Jewish nation on Mount Sinai, all men were 
bound, by the natural law, to give periodically some 
time for the worship of God and refreshment from 
labor. There is nothing in Genesis ii, 3-4, to indicate that 
God rested on Saturday, even if one might be certain that 
the days of creation were each twenty-four hours in length. 
God, in the book of Exodus, states that He institutes the 
Sabbath day in memory of His rest on the seventh day 
of creation week; but, from the sixteenth chapter of 
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Exodus, it appears likely that the Jews had never been 
accustomed to observing Saturday. It is probable that 
God began counting their week for them at that time. 
At any rate, the seventh day of this week fell on Saturday. 
From Mount Sinai God bound the Jews, under pain of 
mortal sin, to strictly observe Saturday as their Sabbath. 

From Mount Sinai God defined the moral law. It was 
formulated in the shape of Ten Commandments. The 
duties invoked by these commandments had been pbin«ling, 
previously to this time, as part of the natural law. 
In the case of the Third Commandment, however, 
a special ceremonial element was introduced. The tinie 
for the observance of the Sabbath was set on Saturday. 
This ceremonial element continued in force until the 
whole ceremonial law was nailed to the cross of Christ. 
Jesus Christ brought the ceremonial law to an end in His 
death. (Ephesians ii:11-19. Galatians vi:9, 10. Romans 
xiv:15. Colossians ii:14,15.) 

It is clear that Our Lord left His Church free from the 
obligation to observe the Sabbath on Saturday. St. Paul 
says “Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a festival day, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbaths, which were a shadow of good things 
to come, but the body is of Christ.” (Colossians ii: 16, 17.) 
The Church, upon which Christ had conferred the power of 
applying specifically as it might see fit His generic com- 
mandments (St. Matt. xviii:17, 18), chose to observe 
Sunday as the Sabbath of the new dispensation but not 
with the rigor of the Jewish age. The Catholic Church 
has a tradition, which comes down from the earliest times, 
to the effect that the Apostles of Christ transferred the 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. In the New Testa- 
ment itself there is not a word about this transfer. ‘The 
disciples did meet on the first day of the week to break 
bread; and St. Paul appointed the offering on this day. 
(Acts x:40, 41. xx:7. I Cor. xiv:1, 2.) But it is upon 
the authority of the Catholic Church alone that the 
Christian world depends for the observance of Sunday as 
more than a day for worship. Sunday, as a Christian 
Sabbath, cannot be supported except by the tradition of 
the Catholic Church. . 

With the passing of the Jewish ceremonial law, the 
Ten Commandments yet remained binding. The obliga- 
tion to keep Saturday no longer remained ; but the obliga- 
tion to keep some day did remain. The Catholic Church, 
in the person of the Apostles, chose “ the resurrection day, 
the queen and chief of all days.” 

I found, upon entering the Catholic Church, that another 
serious problem had already been solved beforehand for 
me. As a Protestant minister I had proclaimed the doc- 
trine (peculiar to my church) that all the Ten Command- 
ments were abolished on the death of Christ. This was 
my answer to the Adventists. The reproach they levelled 
at me, in refutation of this false contention, struck home. 
“What?” they asked, “ Will you, like Herod, seek to 
destroy all the infants of Bethlehem in order that you 
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may kill the one child?” It did seem that I was attempting 
to kill all the commandments in order that I might destroy 
the third. Then the Adventists would refer me to Roman 
iii, 31, where is to be found the following; “ Do we, then, 
destroy the law through faith? God forbid: but we 
establish the law.” I was left floundering and victory 
perched on the banners of the Adventists. The Catholic 
Church solved this problem for me, just as She has shown 
me and will show me all Her other truths. It is the 
Jewish ceremonial law, and not the moral law, which was 
abolished ; and the Sabbath day was made for Man, not 
Man for the Sabbath. 

The same answer is awaiting thousands who yet remain 
outside the Fold of the Catholic Church. The Church 
speaks peace, because She has the whole Truth; and there 
is an end of strife. 


Two Brothers of the East 


FLoyp KEELER 


ERTAIN names invariably bring up certain associa- 
tions. When one speaks of St. Patrick; or St. 
Soniface, or St. Willibrord, the mind instantly supplies 
the connection of Ireland, Germany, or the Low Countries, 
and it recalls the fact that these men were the heralds of 
the Cross in those respective regions. Likewise a men- 
tion of’ India and the East brings to mind first of all the 
pioneering work of St. Francis Xavier, of his life, his 
work, and his death on the shores of Sancian Island, as 
he gazed upon the mainland of China, for whose evangel- 
isation he so much longed. And the names of St. Cyril and 
Methodius call up visions of the then rude tribes of the 
Slav race listening to the words of the Gospel as brought 
to them by these holy men, brothers in the flesh and in 
apostolic labors. 

The Slav people which appears in history under the 
earlier name of the Wends, is mentioned by Pliny, Tacitus 
and other Roman writers, and was even then found inhab- 
iting the regions where their descendants are today. This 
territory is, roughly speaking, that bounded by the Adriatic, 
the Baltic and the Black Seas, and stretching inland and 
eastward to ati indetérminate distance, the later Russian 
migrations carrying them through the vast plains of 
Siberia towards the rising sun on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

Two theories as to the place of their origin exist, one 
that they were indigenous to the country of the Danube, 
the other, that they are to be sought first between the 
Dnieper and the Vistula. We need not discuss the weight 
of authority for these respectively, nor need we endeavor 
to trace them in their pagan days. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to note that in the ninth century one branch of 
the race inhabiting what became known later as Moravia, 
sent to Constantinople, asking for Christian teachers. Here 
Cyril and Methodius, members of a senatorial family of 
Thessalonica, who had ‘renounced their rank to become 
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priests and monks, were living, and they were sent upon 
this mission in the year 863. 

They labored with great success in their chosen field 
for four and a half years, when they were summoned to 
Rome by Pope Nicholas I, to give an account of their 
works, and to defend themselves from certain charges 
made against them by enemies. Pope Nicholas died before 
they reached the Eternal City, but they were kindly re- 
ceived by his successor, who, convinced of their orthodoxy, 
commended their missionary labors, sanctioned the use of 
the Slavonic language in the liturgy and consecrated the 
two brothers as Bishops. Cyril however, was not to 
return to Moravia, but died in Rome, February 4, 869 
and is buried in the Church of San Clemente, the titular 
parish of our own Cardinal O’Connell of Boston at the 
present day. Methodius returned to Moravia where, 
despite the machinations of his enemies, who even pro- 
duced spurious letters purporting to be from the Pope 
to confound him, he continued a successful missionary 
career. Among other works he translated the whole of the 
Scriptures except the Books of the Maccabees into Slavonic 
tongue. Difficulties, “ perils among false brethren’ as 
St. Paul calls them, did not cease, however, and at iength, 
his health worn by their continued persecution, he died in 
April 885. 

The subsequent religious history of the Slavs is a 
saddening chapter and the reasons why those to whom 
Saints Cyril and Methodius taught the true Faith, should 
have lapsed into schism would be too long a story to be 
recounted here. We may, however, remark the melan- 
choly fact that less than two per cent of the great race 
sprung from the decendants of those whom these apostles 
evangelised are now within the Catholic Fold. Yet, despite 
this fact, they have retained most of the essentials of 
the Christian Faith. They are intensely religious, and 
devoted to the practice of their duties. There have been 
strong movements favoring reunion with Rome, and the 
loyalty of the Slav Catholics has been intense. St. 
Josaphat, Archbishop of Polotsk, the great protagonist of 


union, suffered martyrdom rather than go into schism, . 


and many others have shown their faith under pressure 
of persecution. 

Today, because of the chaotic conditions in Russia and 
many of the smaller eastern European countries, the 
people are once more giving thought to Rome as a possible 
solution of their difficulties. I would not intimate that all 
or most of them are now ready to see this as the solution, 
for the prejudice of a thousand years is not broken down 
overnight, and much hard work must be done in prepara- 
tion for so happy a consummation, but large groups are 
considering it, and every now and then congregations, 
usually headed by their priests, do come into Catholic unity. 
All that is needed to increase the frequency of such 
conversions is an organized effort to give them the 
opportunity. 

The Feast of Saints Cyril and Methodius is kept on 
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July 5, and was by Pope Leo XIII extended to the Uni- 
versal Church. This year this feast happens to fall on 
Sunday. It will thus be easier for the faithful to set forth 
their intentions at Mass for the happy termination of this 
age-old schism. One hundred and twenty million souls 
need our assistance that they may recognise in the Holy 
Father, their father, and in the Catholic Church their ark 
of safety. Surely all who can will assist materially in 
such a work and none can refuse at least to say the prayers 
of the Catholic Union on that day: “that thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to recall all erring people to the unity of the 
Church, we beseech Thee to hear us,” and the invocation, 
“ Saint Josaphat, pray for us!” 


Three Catholic Celestials in Boston 


Timotuy A. McInerny 

66 HREE-THIRTY MASS” is a Boston institu- 

tion. It brings, in the early hours of Sunday 
morning, to old St. James’s Church on Harrison Avenue, 
a large and devout crowd of Catholics, and not a few 
of their non-Catholic friends. Newspapermen, nurses, 
theater-people, actors, convivials who are winding up 
their Saturday night by attending Mass, rich and poor, 
ragged and those in silken gowns, are all represented at 
this zero hour service. 

Milkmen stop here while their wagons line the streets 
without; taxicabs by the hundred wait with the less gaudy 
equine laborers, while their drivers hear Mass; and auto- 
mobiles of every make and vintage jam the dark street 
under the frowning elevated structure. Policemen, fire- 
men, reporters, come here: railroad men in their overalls 
and waiters in their formal clothes. Truly it is a hetero- 
geneous crowd. 

Here, one morning, a brother scribe and I chanced to 
arrive. We had been out all night and most of the preced- 
ing day, working on a sensational murder story. The 
striking popularity of this service came to our attention 
as we searched the streets for blocks in an attempt to 
find a parking place for our car. When we reached the 
church, we despaired of finding a seat, but the weariness 
of our long day made us thread the crowd almost to the 
altar rail and there we discovered a vacant pew. To our 
fatigued but professional eyes, almost immediately, came 
a strange sight in front of us. There sat three young Chi- 
nese in their typical mohair suits. By the cut of their hair, 
and high shaven necks, we recognized them as new ar- 
rivals in this country of ours. We had seen hundreds like 
them at the immigration station in East Boston and Ellis 
Island. 

They looked ill at ease when the collection box was 
passed, but they sensed its import and each dropped in 
some coins. It was at the conclusion of Mass that their 
pious intent was brought home to us. They were familiar 
with the Mass, anyone could see. They rose at the Gospel 
and intently listened in a puzzled way to the sermon. 
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As Father Robert E. Lee recited the prayers after 
Mass, to our astonishment the Chinese answered each one 
in their high pitched voices—in Chinese! The motley 
crowd of Catholics who heard them, looked in their direc- 
tion as if they had heard the Salve Regina sung by some 
strange foreign bird. But the look of surprise was sup- 
planted by one of respect and admiration. The Catholic 
of the new world was hearing, for perhaps the first time, 
the result of the money contributed during the years for 
the education in Christianity of the Chinese. 

And what a tremendous impression! My friend and | 
forgot our fatigue after church. We forgot that today 
would be another day of frantic labor for us even as yes 
terday was. We discussed the vague, far-away mission- 
ary in China—until the sun gilded the chiming steeples of 
Boston. We joined in wishing for the missionaries, that 
in every congregation in the new world this Sunday, one 
or more of these devout Chinese Catholics could sit among 
the Faithful and show by their ample faith, that the 
money, sometimes so grudgingly given, was coming b:ck 
to them in these staid and unique human coins of yellow 
gold. 

Our laity, no doubt, in these matters is wofully ignor- 
ant, through no fault of the pioneer missionarie3. It 
seems that we Catholics are slipping into a lackadaisical 
way of taking for granted that the huge Oriental races 
are condemned to Methodism or allied denominations. A 
Chinese Catholic is as much of a curiosity, here in the 
East especially, as any one of Barnum’s exhibits, but if 
you asked a Bostonian if there were any Chinese Cath- 
olics in the world, he would immediately claim in an ott- 
hand manner that there were thousands. 

Here, on the other hand, into St. James’s Church came 
a veritable incarnation of what we suspected was going 
on in some far corner of the earth. Here was something 
that we knew about, contributed to, never doubted the 
existence of, yet a thing we never expected to meet. Yet 
here it was. It was unthinkable, yet indubitable. 

To the mind of a professional writer—the professional 
press agent if you will, a circumstance of this sort can 
bring but one practical conclusion. That is, that the faiths 
of Protestantism, with all their millions in advertising 
and expert publicity, much of which is being performed 
by Catholics, would never be able to compete dollar for 
dollar with the donations of the Catholic layman, if he 
were but allowed to see the results of the missionaries’ 
work in the fashion which we have described. 

The Catholic takes his Faith for granted and is satis- 
fied. The Protestant doubts his, for that is the essence of 
Protestantism, this constant doubt. The Catholic is satis- 
fied that his priest is a devout son of a pious family, and 
can be depended upon to act the part of a man, a man of 
God, with the compassion learned from the works of 
Him whom he follows. 

Therefore, being satisfied, the Catholic proceeds no 
farther. For him the donations to the foreign missions 
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mean little more than another collection. He is satisfied 
with what he gives, he scans the missionary publications, 
te knows that all is well because he has faith in his Faith. 
But let your keen Protestant appeal to his congregation. 
Does he rely upon his word to tumble the coins into the 
collection plate? Not so. He knows that his opulent aud- 
ence will not believe him. 

So he produces some lady proselyter from behind the 
scenes, who has spent months or years at Pekin, Shan- 
tung or some other semi-Chinese city and she does the 
honors for the missionaries. The first item on her 
financial report is always—‘ Personal Salary.” The sec- 
ond is “ Personal Expenses.” With what is left the Chi- 
nese are converted. 

The result of this, however, is a peculiar state of affairs. 
The Protestants are certainly rolling up an impressive 
census figure of Chinese. But it is not because of mere 
dollar for dollar matching. It is because there are twice 
as many missionaries in the field. Most of the converts 
are like my friend On Gow Kee of Boston who has 1u:ned 
almost every church. “I join um Plotestlants, to get lure 
to klum to New York,” says On. 

And as a matter of fact, On did get his fare from a 
remote Chinese village to New York, and got by the im- 
migration officials as a delegate to an international Ep- 
worth League convention. He never went to the convin- 
tion but he opened a Chinese restaurant. There are thou- 
sands like On. 

But the three celestials who attended Mass ai 
James were there because they wanted to be there. And 
this is the convincing fact that our missionaries are beg‘n- 
ning to gather a large Catholic following among the souls 
of the vast yellow horde. Two laymen are now convinced 
that this work is one of the greater labors of the Church. 
Two laymen are ready to swear by the Chinese converts 
and the Catholic Foreign Missions. May their paths le 
smooth ! 


Saint 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 
A Parish Priest Wants to Know 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Often I have noticed that America is as urbane toward its 
critics as toward those that have given it a word of praise. It is 
not omniscient, of course, nor does it affect infallibility, but most 
of the time it is right. 

Now, please, let me turn to my own subject. Some time ago 
a parishioner said to me: “Father, I think it would be a good 
thing if, during your Retreat, you would have one or two talks 
a day from intelligent, honest laymen, who would tell you just 
what they think about you.” 

Not a very bad idea, is it? I am a priest. The “envelope sys- 
stems” I abominate; also the custom of publishing parish lists 
of contributors to the Christmas and Easter collections. The pro- 
posed dollar-a-Sunday plan, whereby every wage-earner is asked 
to drop one dollar every Sunday into the collection plate, is un- 
speakably abhorrent to me. It would be interesting to know what 
your lay readers think about those things. 


‘ 
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Perhaps an unkindly critic will put his hand to the pen to say: 
“ That fellow” (meaning me) “ is like the Pharisee in the Gospel. 
He’s not like the rest of men.” Very well! When you are in a 
fight you can expect. to receive some hard blows; but maybe you 
can return a few as well. 
Calif. A. CB 


An Opportunity for Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

More than two years ago, a suggestion was made in AMERICA 
for the celebration of the quadricentenary of the discovery of New 
York by Verrazano, and the holding of the first recorded Christian 
service in the United States of America. This would have afforded 
a splendid opportunity of calling attention to the services rendered 
by our missionaries in the early days, throughout the territory now 
known as the United States. It is to be regretted that the sugges- 
tion was not acted upon; as it could have been made ten times 
more impressive than the much exploited Huguenot-Waelloon ter- 
centenary, and most deservedly so. 

Anotiier occasion is approaching, which will be wideiy celebrated. 
The year 1926 is the sesqui-centenary of the founding of our Re- 
public, and legislatures and municipalities nave been making ap- 
propriations for its celebration in an appropriate manner. Is this 
not a suitable eccasion when Catholics might get together in a vig 
way? 

In the May number of the Ecclesiastical Review there is an 
article on “ A Catholic Manhood Movement,” that presents a pro- 
gram which could be inaugurated most effectively next year. Dio- 
cesan and archdiocesan conferences are suggested, and an out- 
line of how these might be organized is given. 

To carry out a suitable program in an effective manner, a man- 
ner that would result in permanent benefits of far reaching iin- 
portance, steps shoul be taken without delay, properly to prepare 
for the celebration. Mere street parades have had their day. 
Something bigger and better is needed. 

These conferences need not be held at a uniform date. In fact, 
it might be better to hold them in different parts of the country 
at different periods. The bringing together of our Catholic laity 
and clergy in every diocese in the land, for two days or even a 
week, would result in spiritual, intellectual, social, constructive, 
and material benefits, of enormous value. We would make grati- 
fying discoveries that even our best informed men have not real- 
ized to be in existence. 

New York. JoserH Rocers. 


Baltimore League for Laymen’s Retreats 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From time to time America publishes some reference to the 
story of the Retreats in Philadelphia and elsewhere, but so far 
as I have seen nothing has ever been published regarding the Re- 
treat Movement here in Baltimore. 
~ We began in 1914 at Georgetown with eighteen men and each 
succeeding year we have had an increased number. For the first 
few years there was but one Retreat a year, but since 1921 there 
have been two and this year there will be three. In our eleven 
years of activity almost 600 different men have attended, several 
having made nearly every one of the Retreats. 

Very soon we expect to have a House of Retreats similar to 
those at Manresa and elsewhere, and with the support of our 
Archbishop and the constantly increasing number of retreatants 
that day is not far in the future. This year, as for several years 
past, our exercises will be held at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Maryland. The dates assigned us by Rt. Rev. B. J. Brad- 
ley, President of the College, are the last three week-ends of July. 

The League here grew from a suggestion of Mr. J. B. Wiesel, 
made to some of the present officers, when in 1914 some Catholic 
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men here had planned to go to Mt. Manresa. Why, he said, go 
to Manresa? Let us have a Retreat of our own. His suggestion 
was communicated to Father Ennis, lately deceased, of blessed 
memory, who was then Rector of Loyola College, Baltimore, and 
received his enthusiastic support. At first numbers were few and 
the gathering of recruits difficult, but now we look forward to 
a year of surprising results. A new retreatant was gathered in 
at Rome where, hearing of the movement while he was on a Holy 
Year pilgrimage, he sent a request for reservations. 


Baltimore. Mark O. SuHriver. 


Catholic Medical Mission Movement 
To the Editor of AMERICA: j 

Some time ago Mr. Floyd Keeler, writing in America, called 
attention to the tact that oue of the problems of the Catholic Med- 
ical Mission Movement is its inability to give definite promises 
of placement and support to the many young physicians, medical 
students and nurses who desire to serve the Church in their pro- 
fessional capacity. Volunteers are not lacking: positions for them 
are. 

A new possibility in this direction has recently been brought 
to my attention in the work of the Catholic Union, a society 
for the return to the Holy Church of the separated brethren of 
Russia and the Near East, recently described by its President, 
Rev. Augustine von Galen in his article, “ The Great Russian 
Sphinx” in America (June 20), and whose plans in behalf of re- 
union include the establishment of orphanages, dispensaries, hos- 
pitals, and vocational schools. What a wonderful thing it would 
be if, through the Catholic Union, the Medical Mission Board 
could place at least a portion of the vocations which have been 
brought to light among our Catholic young people who desire to 
serve as physicians or nurses. It would seem to offer a remarkable 
opportunity for the spirit of cooperation which is so greatly needed 
in Catholic mission enterprises. 

I trust that your readers will generously support these works 
which mean so much for the physical and spiritual relief of mil- 
lions of sorely-tried and suffering Christians. 

New York. P. J. Frace, M.D. 


Catholic Literature Campaign in the Philippines 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some months ago Father John J. Monahan, S.J., Convento, 
Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I., made an appeal for Catholic litera- 
ture in the columns of America. The response was immediate 
and generous. The following contribution, however, merits special 
mention. “Two native Pittsburgh Catholic business men, who 
believe in their religion,” composed and printed a special Philippine 
edition of 25,000 little booklets “ Advertising the Catholic Church.” 
The subject matter, in the form of brief expository paragraphs 
set forth our principal Catholic doctrines and corrected popular 
misconceptions concerning the same. The expense was slightly 
more than $1,000, more than half of which was defrayed by the 
authors, while the balance was covered by students from the 
following Jesuit colleges: Boston, Holy Cross, St. Joseph’s, Phil- 
adelphia, Canisius College and High School, Buffalo, St. Ignatius 
Loyola and St. Francis Xavier, New York City. 

The booklets were shipped to Father Monahan, S.J., and due 
to his exceptional ability as a “contact man” the entire stock 
was distributed where most sadly needed, among the present public 
high school generation of the Islands. From the many letters 
of gratitude received, the following may prove to the readers of 
America how welcome, how necessary and how worthy of support 
is the campaign for Catholic literature now being conducted by 
this zealous missionary. 
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Delegazione Apostolica, 

Isole Filippine, 

Rev. and Dear Father: 

I am in receipt of your kind letter of 12th inst., with the en- 
closed pamphlet “ Advertising the Catholic Church,” edited by 
those two zealous and practical Catholic business men of Pitts- 
burgh. I sympathize with your work of propaganda especially 
in distributing those unique pamphlets. May God help you 
to put one of them in every corner of the Philippines. 

Heartily blessing you and your work of propaganda, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Wituiam PIANI, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Archbishop’s Palace, 

Manila, P. I. 

My dear Father Monahan: 

I want to thank you very sincerely for the 3,000 copies of 
the pamphlet entitled “ Adve~tising the Catholic Church,” 
which you have sent to Father Dimbla (Cathedral, Manila), 
Father Finnemann, §.V.D. (St. Rita’s Hall), Miss O’Malley 
(St. Mary’s Hall) and Mr. Reyes (The Philippine Welfare 
League). 

Just at that time Father Dimbla was going about with me 
from parish to parish, making the pastoral visitations and I 
may tell you that the pamphlet made a very deep impression 
upon the teachers and pupils of the public schools, who were 
always delighted to get it. 

May God bless and reward the two generous gentlemen 
from America, who have performed a veritable act of charity 
and religion in contributing to fortify the faith of the rising 
generations in the Philippine Islands. 

Yours devotedly in Christ, 
M. J. O’Douerty, 
Archbishop of Manila. 


shop's House, 

Jaro, Iloilo, P. I. 
Rev. and Dear Father: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your kind letter telling 
me that you are sending 1,000 copies of a little pamphlet 
published in America by two Catholic gentlemen; yesterday 
we received these 1,000 pamphlets. We feel most grateful 
for your kindness and interest in sending us these valuable 
booklets, which will have a far-reaching and good effect. 
I am enclosing a letter for the gentlemen who so kindly had 
these pamphlets printed and sent to you for distribution. 

Thanking you from my heart, and with kindest and best 
wishes, I remian, 

Yours sincerely in Our Lord, 
James P. McCtoskey, 
Bishop of Jaro. 


Diocese of Lipa, P. I. 
Rev. and Father Monahan: 

I have received the 1,000 booklets you so kindly sent to me. 
These booklets will be precious for the students attending the 
high schools. I am most grateful to you for your kind atten- 
tion in this important matter. 

Begging God to bless you and your friends in the United 


States, I am 
Respectfully yours in the Sacred Heart of Our Lord. 
ALFREDO VERZOZA, 
Bishop of Lipa... 


Did space permit, extracts from numerous other letters would 
give a very interesting and edifying account of the odyssey of this 
little booklet around the islands. May the example of these “ Two 
native Pittsburgh Catholic business men, who believe in their 
religion” be an inspiration to all. 


Woodstock, Md. T. J. F. 
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Why the Fourth of July? 


ESCRIBING an “ old-fashioned Fourth of July” a 
magazine writer singles out as the feature of the day 
the reading in the public square of the Declaration of 
{ndependence. In how many American communities is 
this jrood old custom still in honor? It would be safe to 
answer that the number is very small. How many 
Americans are familiar with the immortal document? It 
is clear enough that our politicians know very little about 
either the Declaration or the Constitution. But most 
unfortunate of all, practically every non-Catholic college 
in the country is the home of a philosophy with which the 
philosophy of the Declaration cannot possibly be reconciled. 
What fellowship can there be between the common teach- 
ing in these colleges that the State is the ultimate source 
and sanction of all rights and duties, and the teaching of 
the Declaration that the individual possesses rights with 
which no Government and no majority may interfere? 
Until recently, it was almost a custom with American 
writers on jurisprudence and government to scoff at the 
doctrine of natural rights as “ metaphysical ” and, appar- 
ently by consequence, as “absurd.” Yet it is perfectly 
clear that the man who wrote the Declaration, the men 
who signed it, and the men who gave their lives for it, 
accepted this doctrine without reserves. Without it, the 
Declaration is wholly meaningless. .The document signed 
on July 4, 1776, declares at the outset that-all men possess 
certain “unalienable rights,” a position which has been 
reaffirmed time and again by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It holds that the very purpose of “ gov- 
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ernments. instituted among men” is “to secure 
these rights.” It teaches that “whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive” of these rights, “ it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it.” It finds 
no room whatever for the theory that the individual has 
no rights save those which a majority is disposed to grant 
it. Its whole purpose is to contradict the political theory 
that men hold and enjoy the right “to life, liberty and 
the purstit of happiness ” by toleration of the majority. 
It plainly asserts, therefore, that these rights come from 
God, not from the State, and that the State which en- 
croaches upon or suppresses them, fails in the purpose for 
which it was formed, and may be altered or abolished. 

There is need today for a better understanding of these 
principles. When their meaning is realized we shall have 
an end of such absurdities as “ the sacredness of majority 
rule” which means simply that might is always right, o1 
politicians who play fast and loose with the Constitution 
and its inhibitions upon the mob, and of legislation which 
attempts to destroy the right of parents to control the 
education of the child. 


“A Plague on Both Your Houses” 


HE current outbreak of evolutionary controversy 

serves to bring to mind the ever-present danger 
that the attitude of Catholics in the matter be misunder- 
stood. The New York Evening World on June 18 very 
well pointed out that two kinds of bigots have been de- 
veloped by the Scopes case: “ The bigot who insists that 
evolution shall not be explained even as a theory,” and 
the “ fanatic who insists that scholastic freedom is cur- 
tailed unless public-school teachers are permitted to teach 
the theory as a fact that must be accepted.” To these types 
may be added two other sets of extremists with whom 
Catholics have no sympathy: the enthusiasts who insist 
on looking on the Scriptures as a textbook on science, and 
the scientists who insist on pushing beyond the confines 
of science into the realm of metaphysics and philosophy. 
The discouraging part of it all is that up to this only 
the extremists have had a hearing. And both sides seem 
to agree only on the very thing on which Catholics dis- 
agree with them both: namely, that you cannot hold any 
form of evolution and still retain your belief in Christi- 
anity. 

The safe rule is the one held both by Catholics and 
the greatest scientists, the rule of common sense: “ stick 
to proved facts, and you cannot go wrong.” With the 
popular scientists of the newspapers we part company 
when they leave the path of fact and push mere theory 
down our throats as something which must be swallowed 
as fact. They will pardon us if, along with the upper 
reaches of the scientific world, we decline to accept as a 
proved fact the evolution of the body of man from lower 
animals. We stand aside from those who like W. J. 
Bryan demand that we give unconditional submission to 
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their particular interpretation of the first chapters of 
Genesis. They will pardon us if we decline to be identi- 
fied with those who are looked on as enemies of Science. 
For our stand is perfectly clear: when Evolution, or any 
part of Evolution, becomes a proved fact, we will accept 
it, with no fear that it will contradict any part of Revealed 
Truth. Until then, we will persist in looking on it as an 
interesting theory, to which one can, as one sees right, 
give provisional adherence. But until the affirmative or 
the negative has proved its side, we demand our freedom. 


Religious Bootleggers 

DECISION of unusual interest to those good 

men and women throughout the country who 
have been laboring to teach our public school chil- 
dren at least the rudiments of religion was handed 
down on June 22 by the Supreme Court of New 
York. Some years ago the school board of the city 
of Mount Vernon devised a plan by which, on re- 
quest of their parents, the children were dismissed 
once a week for a period of forty-five minutes to 
receive instruction in religion from teachers ap- 
proved both by the board and the local church 
authorities. No attempt was made to proselyte, and 
the instruction was not given on the school premises 
but in some nearby church or hall; the forty-five 
minute period, however, was taken from the time 
regularly allotted to the ordinary school programme. 
With variations to suit local needs the plan was 
adopted in about twenty towns and villages in the 
State, and was generally approved by all concerned. 

An exception was the Freethinkers Society of 
New York which some months ago brought suit to 
end the practice in Mount Vernon on the plea that 
it violated the State education law. Their conten- 
tion ks been sustained by the Supreme Court. As 
Mr. Justice Seeger pointed out, the provisions of 
the State education code are clear. “It prescribes 
the instruction required in the public schools. Re- 
ligious instruction is not one of them. Consequently 
it is unlaw.ul and unauthorized for a board of edu- 
cation to substitute religious instruction in the school 
in place of the instructions required.” With re- 
ligious instruction given after school hours, the law 
has no concern, but it does not permit the subtrac- 
tion for this purpose of a regular school period. “The 
courts of this State and of other States have uniform- 
ly discountenanced attempts to join religious instruc- 
tion with instructions prescribed for the public 
schools.” 

While one may regret the effect of the decision, 
it is impossible to see in what legal respect it is 
open to criticism. Plain in what it prescribes and 
forbids, the law is the legitimate offspring of the 
movement initiated by Horace Mann and his follow- 
ers, which eighty years ago committed the Ameri- 
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can people to the dogma that the only school to be 
supported by public funds was the purely secular 
school. The New York law has its counterpart in 
practically every State in the Union. By these statutes 
the public school is described as a school from which 
the teaching of religion and of morality based upon 
religion must be excluded. As long as these laws and 
the constitutional warrants upon which they rest 
remain unimpaired, all attempts to teach religion to 
the children in the public schools are on an unstable 
basis. In one locality, they will depend upon the 
conveniently blind eye of.a local superintendent; in 
another, upon the unwillingness of school officials 
to interfere with a practice which they: know to be 
legally indefensible. The whole process is somewhat 
degrading. Religion becomes under it a sort of illicit 
commodity, and religious teachers a species of edu- 
cational bootleggers. 

The remedy? Catholics have it at hand in the 
Catholic school. As for our fellow-Americans, so 
many of whom are deeply concerned at the lack of 
religion in our public schools and by consequence in 
public life, it may be hoped that in time they can 
be brought to see the injustice and folly of the present 
system of taxing all the people for schools not to be 
approved by any who believe that there is no human 
activity from which Almighty God may be safely 
excluded. The men and women of the coming genera- 
tion are the boys and girls of today. How are we 
training them to fight for the things that are good 
and true in private and public life? It is surely dis- 
heartening to reflect that more than eighty per cent 
of them are in schools from which God and His 
Christ are by law expelled. 


The Little Flower and the “Nation” 


IKE a precious perfume poured out, the sweet- 

ness of the Little Flower has permeated the 
whole world. First told a scanty twenty years ago, 
her history now bears a Pentecostal character which 
all men may read, everyone in his own tongue. Here- 
in is a marvel of Divine Providence. A young girl 
buries herself in a cloister to hold commune alone 
with the Divine Lover of her soul, and within a 
generation savages in Zululand and Alaska gather 
about the missionary to hear of a woman who in all 
her life did nothing but love God above all things 
and her neighbor as herself. 

It is with especial pleasure that Catholics note 
the entrance of this most engaging Saint into the 
hearts of non-Catholics. It has been said that at 
least half the newspapers of the United States car- 
ried some part of the cabled account of her canoniza- 
tion, and commented upon it. Invariably the com- 
ment was respectful; if here and there a jarring note 
struck the Catholic ear, the discord was not caused 
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hy ill-will but by mere inability to grasp the exigen- 
cies of the occasion. In a very few instances only 
was there a tone of superior wisdom in discussing 
the miracles attributed to her. Thus the New York 
Nation pontifically disposes of them by remarking 
“..though, it is true, there are many willing to 
testify that they have been cured of various diseases 
through her aid, similar miracles, quite as well 
authenticated are attributed to Mrs. Eddy, M. Coue, 
and many others...” 

This pronunciamento must be taken as it is made: 
without qualifications. It means, therefore, that the 
editor of the Nation has (A) examined the cures at- 
tributed to the Little Flower, (B) compared them 
with the cures attributed to (1) Mrs. Eddy, (2) M. 
Coué, and (3) “many others,” and (C) found proof 
that cures attributed to 1, 2, and 3, are “quite as 
well authenticated” as those attributed to the Little 
Flower. 

It is inconceivable that in the course of his lengthy 
and laborious researches the editor of the Nation has 
overlooked the miracles accepted by the Holy See 
for the beatification and canonization of Thérese 
of Lisieux. It is a fair challenge then to ask for the 
comparison made by him of these miracles, with the 
cures attributed to Mrs. Eddy and M. Coue, together 
with proof that these latter “are quite as well authen- 
ticated.” The challenge is hereby made. 


The Catholic Industrial Conference 


HE optimist who thinks that the worker no 

longer has any ground for grievance will prob- 
ably be startled to learn how many women and chil- 
dren are still compelled to engage in gainful occupa- 
tions outside the home. Speaking at the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems in Chicago last 
week, Dr. John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University, 
showed from the census figures for a group of the 
largest American cities, that one one-fourth of the 
women wage-earners are mothers of children, one- 
fourth bread-winners in families that had no male 
workers, one-fifth the sole support of their families, 
and that “perhaps fifty per cent do not receive a 
living-wage, apart from all family obligations.” In 
addition, according to Miss Agnes Nestor, the eight- 
hour day is still an ideal, not a present actuality. 

It is only fair, as Bishop Muldoon of Peoria, ob- 
served, that in return for honest labor the worker 
shall receive a wage which will permit him to support 
his family decently and make proper provision for 
the future. Were this the case, there would be no 
need for much of the present wasteful and inefficient 
social legislation, and the scandal of women and chil- 
dren in employment outside the home would quickly 
disappear. As a rule, women do not leave their homes 
for work except by constraint of economic necessity. 
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We are still far from the spirit of justice, truth and 
charity which inspired the labor Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. Until we accept that spirit, we can find no 
lasting solution for our social and economic problems. 


The “Fifty-Fifty” and Other Frauds 

HE politician who always fought for lower 

taxes and larger appropriations is not dead, but 
he becomes more useless to his party day by day. 
With hand on heart, spokesmen for both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans declare that we must 
henceforth practise a Spartan economy. In his budget 
speech the President follows the lead of Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, that stalwart advocate of State 
rights and State responsibilities, and of Governor 
Silzer of New Jersey, to warn certain factions that 
the “fifty-fifty” fraud must come to an end. The 
President says nothing that has not been repeated 
in these columns a hundred times, but his words 
carry the weight of official approval. Speaking of 
Federal expenditures which weaken and undermine 
the Constitution, he declared: 

The cure for this is not in our hands. It lies with the people. 
It will come when they realize the necessity of State assumption. 
of State responsibility. It will come when they realize that the 
laws under which the Federal Government hands out contributions 
to the States is placing upon them a double burden of taxation— 
to raise the moneys which the Government donates the States,. 
and State taxation in the second instance to meet the extravagances 
of State expenditures which are tempted by the Federal donations. 

If it be recalled that the Federal! Government has. 
no money whatever except what it takes directly or 
indirectly from the people, it will be seen that the 
President is studiously restrained in his remarks. A 
Federal “donation” simply means that the Govern- 
ment takes a certain amount of money from the 
people, and then returns it for local purposes, minus 
the overhead charges at Washington. This is not 
a “donation,” but a new form of taxation. 

Should the next Congress resolutely stand on the 
platforms built by the leaders of all the political 
parties, we shall hear no more of the Stirling-Reed 
Federal education project, the very heart of which 
is the Federal appropriation carried by the bill, and 
there is hope that a number of similar schemes al- 
ready authorized may be considerably weakened. 
This will be pure gain, not merely in an economic 
sense, but as a step away from the semi-Socialism 
which has infested Washington for the last decade, 
and back to the Government prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. Were the people of the respective States 
really unable to care for their own concerns, it would 
be better to repudiate the Constitution altogether, 
but we have not come to that pass. We have strayed 
away from the principles of that document, yet we 
have not wandered so far afield that a return is im- 
possible. 





Jit 
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Why Not Catholic Best Sellers? 


LANCING over the fiction lists of the best sellers 

month after month, we experience a sense of dis- 
appointment when we note the absence of Catholic titles. 
Is it because books by Catholic authors lack the virtues, 
so called, of the best sellers? Most assuredly no, for 
what after all constitute the virtues of the best sellers? 
A pronounced love motive, a swiftly rising action and a 
carefully constructed plot, an emotional quality that causes 
the reader to thrill with the joy or sadden with the despair 
of the characters in whose lives he is for the moment living, 
a striking incident to develop the personality of the 
characters, and above all a human appeal that will hold 
the reader spell-bound. 

All of these virtues are to be found in the contemporary 
Catholic novel as well as in the listed best sellers. We 
have the overmastering love of the heroine in Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser’s “ Golden Rose,” an absorbing tale of a morga- 
natic marriage. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes furnishes action. a 
plenty in a thrilling narrative called “ From out the Vasty 
Deep.” Such recent novels as Isabel Clarke’s “ Tressider’s 
Sister,” with its amazing climax, or Lucille Borden’s 
“ The Candlestick Maker ”’ with its tragic story of Michael, 
or Elizabeth Jordan’s interesting “The Blue Circle,” or 
John Ayscough’s “ Mariquita ” all run the gamut of every 
human emotion while Frank Spearman’s “ The Marriage 
Verdict ” with its masterly handling of the intricate sub- 
ject of divorces possesses a human appeal that compels 
unflagging interest. 

On the other hand can the plea be urged that the Catho- 
lic novel is too pietistic or didactic to be a best seller? 
As to any pietistic tendencies, the answer must again be 
found in the negative. ‘“ Maria Chapdelaine” a simple 
tale of the Canadian backwoods found the desired haven 
of the best sellers notwithstanding its heroine was wont 
to recite a thousand aves daily. And let me cite the case 
of Monsignor Benson’s “ Loneliness” which enthralled 
thousands of readers with its stirring emotional appeal 
which centered about a young prima donna who had to 
choose between her lover and her God, or the case of Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward’s “Great Possessions” an unusually 
brilliant novel which enjoyed a wide circulation even 
though its chief interest surrounded a heroine whi sacri- 
ficed everything dearest to her for the sake of: principle 
and religion. 

As for the didactic inclination of the Catholic novel, 
does not the contemporary secular novel fairly bubble 
over with attempts at reform? Can it be denied that 
many best sellers are sociological, or psychological, or 
subtly philosophical, that their authors have some apologue 
to market? One novel assumes the affirmative in the 
much-mooted issue of Feminism, another the negative, 
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while a third endeavors to prove that life in high society 
brings no happiness in its wake. The public is not blind to 
the fact that H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, Hugh Wal- 
pole, Charles Norris, Edith Wharton, Gertrude Atherton, 
Edna Ferber and a score of other present day novelists 
have a social axe to grind. A glance at the monthly score 
of the best-selling stories shows that these novels usually 
have a specific purpose delicately woven into the fabric 
of fiction. 

The Catholic novel, then, is not the only one occasionally 
weighted down with a polemic, and since it is evident 
that it does not lack the essential virtues of a best seller, 
one must look elsewhere for the reason which will explain 
the lack of demand for Catholic fiction on the part of the 
Catholic reader. 

To my mind one of the chief reasons is prejudice. 
Many years of experience as a librarian showed me the 
often unreasonable antipathy of the Catholic reading 
public for the Catholic novel. It is true there were excep- 
tions, but in the main directly I recommended a Catholic 
story, I was reminded by the Catholic patron of those 
ghosts of yesterday, those pious Sunday School tales so 
lacking in imagination and atmosphere, so hopelessly 
sentimental and commonplace. There arises to mind quite 
clearly the experience with a frequenter of the Public 
Library who prided herself on being a bit of a connoisseur 
in books. One day she confided to me that she had made 
a “find” in “ Gracechurch.” “ Such delightful English 
stories, so typical of rural life, so quaint, why they actually 
savor of Mrs. Gaskell.” But a bomb exploded when it 
was inadvertently mentioned that John Ayscough, its 
author, was a Catholic priest, the venerable Monsignor 
Bickerstaffe-Drew. 

The Catholic who will lose himself completely in the 
spell of Anne Sedgwick’s “ The Little French Girl” with 
its fascinating pictures of continental life and its artistic 
delicacy in the handling of a skilfully developed plot, 
will such a one find equal pleasure in the perusal of, say, 
“Tnitiation?” Yet this moving story, one of Monsignor 
Benson’s best, has an unusual theme which is cleverly 
handled, a foreign background attractively and vividly 
sketched in, and manifests the author’s transcendent 
mastery of the fascinating art of story-telling. 

There is no reason why the circulation of the Catholic 
novel should not increase a hundred fold. The flame of 
genius burns as steadily in the contemporary Catholic 
mind as in any other. The inventive impulse is as verily 
present, and is busied with creating romances that delight 
with the poignant beauty of their diction, that appeal to 
the senses with the intensity of their motivation, that edify 
by their idealism and entertain with théir sparkling dia- 
logue, their naive humor, or their flashes of keen satire. 
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Indeed the Catholic novel invites comparison with the 
very best of the best sellers. The Catholic can justly 
boast of the profundity of theme and underlying phil- 
osophy of Canon Sheehan and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward; of 
the romanticism of Ernest Oldmeadow and Montgomery 
Carmichael; of the skilful characterization of Monsignor 
Benson and John Ayscough; of the consummate artistry 
of Henry Harland and Leslie Moore; of the dramatic 
force of Frank Spearman and Mary Synon and Elizabeth 
Jordan; of the facility in developing social themes of 
Lucas Malet, John Oliver Hobbes and Canon Barry; of 
the heart to heart tales of Richard Aumerle Maher, 
Edward Downey and John Talbot Smith; of the com- 
pelling charm of Marion Crawford and Maurice Francis 
Egan; of the engrossing romances of the popular Isabel 
Clarke and of the many admirable traits of style 
in a dozen lesser novelists of the school of Catholic 
romance. The novels of all these authors display the 
vigor, the heightened action, the human interest, full 
measure of the love element, and even the “thrills” 
which sum up the virtues of the best sellers. And any- 
thing like the religious issue is not offensively obtruded 
upon their readers. 

Let the cause of the contemporary Catholic novel, then, 
be broadcast. Let the Catholic be reminded that the day 
of platitudes and tiresome preaching in Catholic fiction 
has vanished as the mists of twilight, that the Catholic 
romancers of today are achieving perfection of technique 
and adequacy of content. 

In this case the librarian wields unlimited power, be- 
cause there is no force quite so persuasive as personal 
influence; but the battle is not to any one group of in- 
dividuals. To make the Catholic reading public cognizant 
of the perennial value of the Catholic novel, concerted 
action is necessary. The Catholic journals are advertising 
the virtues of the Catholic novel through able and con- 
structive reviews in the same columns with those of the 
contemporary secular novel. Let the reading clubs second 
their efforts by programs embodying discussion of current 
Catholic fiction in which the virility, the artistry, and the 
human appeal of the Catholic novel will afford subject 
for lively debate. The appeal must be made not because 
the author of a book is a Catholic, but because the book 
is worthy of consideration. To focus one’s attention on 
the contemporary Catholic novel does not mean that one 
must ignore the contemporary secular novel. The Cathoiic 
novel, in fairness however, that it may be judged on its 
own merits, is making a silent plea for a larger hearing. 

Above its power to charm and intrigue, the Catholic 
novel has a message of tremendous significance. Once 
this fact is recognized a greater demand for it will be 
created, not necessarily to make it a best seller, but that 
it may come into its own through a circulation commen- 
surate with its virtues, a circulation that will afford in- 
spiration and impulse to the future Catholic creator of 
romance. Sara Kountz DIetHeELM. 
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I called you the inexorable years, 

As if you paced beside me grimly cold, 
Withdrawing from my most reluctant hold 
Rapture and strength and laughter’s happy tears ; 
Exchanging for adventure’s flashing spears 

The glint of disillusion’s tarnished gold, 

And for the face of danger aureoled 

Caution, and the ignoble thrall of fears. 


Oh, blind! For do you not bestow one prize, 
Of all rewards the loveliest and best? 
Since in your gracious gift alone there lies 
The radiant end of my untiring quest: 
To see again the light of long-closed eyes, 
And lean once more on a beloved breast. 
MariE BLAKE. 


REVIEWS 


The Essential American Tradition. By Jesse Lee BENNETT. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

What is the American ideal? What the American mind? Are 
we the fabulously rich, the pleasure-seeking denizens of God’s coun- 
try? Who is this “ We” that cheers for, fights for, and dies for 
democracy, liberty and humanity? Have the spiritual ideals of 
our Constitution been put second to commercialism? Mr. Bennett 
has answers to all of these questions in his anthology of documents, 
writings and speeches of America’s leaders. The introduction 
traces the continuing tradition of America from its birth to its 
complex existence in our own day. Part two contains the 
anthology: our proud legacy of liberty, conceived and nurtured 
in the minds of America’s best. Starting with the individual and 
his rights, his necessary place of prominence in the cause of free- 
dom, the author leads him through his field of duties and obliga- 
tions up to and within the portals of patriotism. There is need no 
longer to listen to the unauthoritative definitions of the 100 per 
cent American; from these pages one can measure oneself by that 
greatness which even America’s enemies are forced to admit. Mr. 
Bennett gives to the American public something positive to ponder. 
He cuts out the clear base-lines that show what is foul or fair in 
America’s tradition. T. A. D. 





Undaunted Exiles. By Eucenta S. BumcarpNer. Staunton, 
Va.: The McClure Co. $4.50. 

As the title suggests, this book is a panegyric of the better class 
of Russian exiles. In her “survey” of the organizations for the 
assistance of Russian refugees, the author has accumulated a series 
of incidents which tell of a nobler side of Russian life than that 
which has heretofore been emphasized. Generous, self-sacrificing 
souls, undaunted by suffering and poverty, unbroken in spirit, they 
are ever striving with tremendous energy to bring nearer to 
realization the New Russia. No gruelling tales of mad hatred or 
revenge are recorded; the story is that of gentle, highly educated, 
long-suffering people taking their punishment with a sort of 
fatality. At times, the author’s sympathy makes her verge towards 
propaganda. Of her Russian women the “two Old Grannies” and 
Baroness Olga Wrangel tower above the ordinary type of female 
Russian refugee. Many of these former society ladies, as is gath- 
ered from the chapter “Beautiful ‘Dames de Service,’” en- 
dangered honor for a livelihood. The fault is condoned under 
the fallacy of a necessary evil. The latter half of the book is 
crowded with accounts of occupations undertaken by the “Un- 
daunted” to keep bodies and souls together. The book is deeply 
appreciative of the misery and affliction endured by a strange 
people in a strange land paying the bitter price of social unrest. 

' T. A. D. 
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Men Seen. By Paut Rosenretp. New York: The Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Enthusiasms rule the critical faculty of Mr. Rosenfeld. They 
flit over the portrait-gallery of living authors shown in this vol- 
ume in two ways: enthusiastic praise of what some of these 
authors have achieved and enthusiastic hopes of what they could 
achieve were they better conformed to Mr. Rosenfeld’s ideals of 
art. The writer of these critical papers describes them as a “ mis- 
cellany” and insists that they “paint no single picture.” But the 
impression grows that the writer believes that he has coordinated 
a world-wide literary movement. It is true that he does not 
cleanly delineate the forces energizing in such a movement either 
in his generalizations or in his choice of protagonists. He does 
find, however, a somewhat kindred spirit in many of the otherwise 
disparate artists. The great majority of authors about whom Mr. 
Rosenfeld discourses are objectionable to one who clings to 
literary traditions. James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Waldo Frank, 
d’Annunzio, Proust are types of those judged worthy of irvesti- 
gation. Mr. Rosenfeld does not laud them all indiscriminately, but 
his objections to them are not based on the qualities that really 
vitiate their work He applies a thoroughly subjective norm of 
judgment, one compounded of unreasoned sympathies and impres- 
sions. In style he is grandiose and strained, in word-use he strives 
perceptibly for the exotic and strange. While one cannot agree 
with Mr. Rosenfeld’s critical estimates, one can be appreciative 
of his endeavor to explain and evaluate so many authors promi- 
nent in current literatures. a me A 





Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic. By Cuartes Sears BALpwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Dr. Baldwin has already put teachers and students in his debt 
by his several books on rhetoric. He has now increased the in- 
debtedness of scholars to him by this critical synopsis of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric and Poetic, of Cicero’s “ Orator” and “ De Ora- 
tore,” of Quintilian, of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Longinus, and 
of other smaller ancient treatises that discuss the theory of 
rhetoric and poetry. Rhetoric in America, outside of Jesuit 
schools, as Dr. Baldwin states in his preface, has not been in 
touch directly with ancient tradition. The Scotch have been, 
with the exception of Whately, the best rhetoricians in English. 
Kame, Campbell, Blair, Minto, Bain, Jebb and others have been 
the chief sources of American teaching of rhetoric. Our rhetori- 
cians, with the exception mentioned, have not added much that is 
original to rhetoric and have only indirectly through Scotland 
profited by the past. Dr. Baldwin's boak, from its comprehensive 
and synoptic character not always the easiest reading, gives never- 
theless the best and clearest exposition in our language of the 
whole field of ancient rhetoric within the compass of one volume. 
Dr. Baldwin of Columbia joins with Professor Cooper of Cornell 
and with Professor Rhys Roberts of Leeds and with others in 
popularizing classical rhetoric and poetic, and he and they deserve 
well of true education. College teachers of rhetoric: will find Dr. 
Baldwin’s book most valuable for consultation and for class refer- 
ence. Historians of rhetoric will find it indispensable as a handy 
source-book. Fr. PD 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Catholic Mind.”—The recent beatification of the Jesuit 
martyrs is availed of by the editor of the Catholic Mind to give 
his readers, in the issue of July 8, the graphic and absorbing recital 
by the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., of the heroic career of Blessed 
Isaac Jogues, New York’s own particular representative among 
the sanctified. Father Campbell’s devotion to making known the 
careers of these pioneer missionaries contributed not a little to the 
success at Rome of the pleas for their beatification. Of the sev- 
eral monographs he compiled that of Father Jogues is perhaps the 
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most attractive in its gripping picture, almost like a romance in 
structure, of what these heroes of the Faith endured and accom- 
plished. 





Washington as a Farmer.—So many patriotic commemorations 
are now being held of the incidents of the Revolution that a 
reminder of Washington’s eminence also in the arts of peace 
is timely and instructive. “George Washington, Country Gen- 
tleman” (Bobbs, Merrill. $3.00), by Paul Leland Haworth, was 
first published ten years ago; it has been reprinted frequently 
since that time and has now been brought out in a new edition. 
George Washington made a scientific study of farming his 
8,000 acres and kept a careful record of his operations. This 
volume is based on the original documents and gives a delight- 
ful view of this novel phase of Washington’s versatility. It 
tells, moreover, of his home life, his amusements and hobbies, 
and furnishes detailed catalogue of his indentured white serv- 
ants and, as far as may be, of his black slaves. 





False Notions of Life After Death—A symposium of twelve 
papers by well-known investigators who expose their opinions cun- 
cerning the survival of the soul in the spirit world has been edited 
by Sir James Marchant under the title “Survival” (Putnam). 
In all of these essays, save that of Dr. Richet, there is a lack of 
finality. There are many assumptions but no proofs to convince 
beyond reasonable doubt that these invisible agencies are disem- 
bodied souls. Spiritism has made no marked impression upon 
Materialists, and still less upon true Christians who know that 
human souls cannot naturally return to earth at will. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who opens this symposium, speaks with greater positiveness 
than he did in his “ Raymond”; but Dr. Richet maintains that 
Sir Oliver’s conclusions are not even probable. Stanley de Brath 
quotes the Glastonbury Mystery in proof of spirit-writing, but 
that mystery has been solved by Father Thurston, S.J. Sir Conan 
Doyle appeals to Dr. Crawford’s two books, but neglects to state 
the negative results of Dr. D’Albe’s scientific tests concerning 
them. The most eminent scientist represented is Dr. Charles 
Richet, of Paris... He maintains, against the others, that some 
duly verified cases do not justify the hypothesis of survival, as 
Spiritists usually explain it———The confirmed Spiritist will find 
pleasure in “The Faculty of Communion” (Longmans, Green. 
$1.50), by Edith Lyttelton. But logical Christians are disappointed 
by it for it offers no proof of the fundamental assumption of 
Spiritism that we can communicate with the dead. In her preface 
the author states that she can only “skim over the surface of some 
of the great subjects involved in the thesis.” She performs the 
skimming process well, for a great number of assertions are made 
‘which should have been substantiated. Mrs. Lyttelton seems 
oblivious of the historic fact that Spiritism has been absolutely 
anti-Christian. 


—_——_—_—_ — 


Experiences of Travelers.—Those interested in adventure will 
enjoy “The Man from an African Jungle” (Macmillan. $2.50), 
by W. C. Wilcox. A pioneer missionary himself, Mr. Wilcox 
weaves into his narrative the manifold obstacles met with in the 
jungles in his endeavor to civilize and Christianize the savage. It 
is not the tale of a self-satisned Christian who is gracious enough 
to allow God some part in the work: when he meets soine ercat 
difficulty ; it is the honest account of the combined experiences of 
a missionary and explorer. The American readers may not be so 
easily satisfied with the atithor’s exposé of Christianity as were the 
natives, yet they must feel that only intense seriousness and con- 
viction about his business could have inspired the devotion to the 
cause portrayed in these pages———L. B. Pemberton, the author 
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of “A Modern Pilgrimage to Palestine” (Dorrance. $3.90), was 
commissioned to visit Palestine and there tu submit to Abdul Baha, 
head of a religious cult, plans for a temple which has been pro- 
posed for erection in one of our large cities. He recounts, in 
this volume, what he saw and suffered in a rather hurried journey. 
His description of the Holy Places of Jerusalem is not that of a 
believer. In general the book is useless for Catholic pilgrims. 

A History of Mathematics.—TJhe first volume of Eugene 
David Smith’s “ History of Mathematics,” reviewed in a previous 
issue, gave a general survey of the field of elementary mathematics. 
The second volume, (Ginn. $4.40) contains a survey by topics 
and is, if anything, more interesting and inspiring than the first 
volume. With a wealth of information, it traces in successive 
chapters the progress of Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry and Calculus from their earliest known beginnings to their 
present stage of development. The many interesting pictures of 
mathematical instruments and the facsimile reproductions of pages 
from rare old manuscripts and early printed books greatly enhance 
the interest as well as the historical value of the work. A careful 
perusal of these two volumes by our teachers of mathematics, 
both elementary and advanced, can scarcely fail to increase their 
enthusiasm for their subject. 


Notable Manuals for Church Students.—To give a clear, con- 
cise exposition of moral principles for layman and cleric is 
the purpose of Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J., in “A Manual of 
Moral Theology” (Benziger. $4.50). To the many familiar 
with the former editions of Father Slater, this fifth and revised 
edition comes as an altered friend. The treatises on prescrip- 
tion, contracts, impediments of marriage, censures and other 
points affected by the Code have been brought into harmony 
with the existing law and teaching of the Church. The chapter 
“Special Censures” recalls in brief note-form the essential 
conditions for incurring a particular censure, always quoting 
the canon thereafter, and adding an explanation——Very Rev. 
H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., has had the same end in view in his 
work on “Constitution of the Church in the New Code of 
Canon Law” (Benziger. $3.00). As is obvious from the canons 
cited, 215 to 486, this commentary is limited to the particular 
powers and offices of clerics in the present discipline of the 
Church. Father Ayrinhac writes with pointedness and order. 
The historical settings, the well defined competencies of each 
body in the Church, the captions in sections dealing with 
positive legislation are splendidly arranged. In the field of 
Scriptural commentary, “Le Lamentazioni Di Geremia,” and 
“Tl Libro Di Giobbe” (Marietti) have been edited by Giuseppe 
Ricciotti, Canon Regular of St. John Lateran. Two volumes, 
“Traité De Philosophie,” from the pen of Gaston Sortais, S. J., 
covering logic, psychology, the principles of esthetics, ethics 
and metaphysics, have been published by P.  Lethielleux, 
Paris——The Catholic University of America has placed in 
circulation a dissertation by Sister Mary Dolorosa Mannix, 
M.A., of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet. “ Sancti 
Ambrosi Oratio De Obitu Theodosii,” is the work she has 
translated with a splendid introduction and commentary. The 
bibliography, patient labors in textual criticism, the well- 
ordered fruits of analysis, classification and research are worthy 
of unstinted praise. Ambrose is judged in the light of the 
sophistic influences on the rhetoric of his time and in his use 
of Scripture——Father John J. Toohey. S.J., Professor of 
Logic, in Georgetown University, has re-edited “ An Elementary 
Handbook of Logic” (Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss. $1.50). 
When this concise textbook was first published, a lengthy 
notice in this Review commended the volume for its readable- 








ness, order, precision and apt illustration. 
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The Sons of the Sheik. Red Hair and Blue Sea. Running 
Special. The Sporting Spirit. Mrs. Fuller. Monsieur Ripois 
and Nemesis. Minnie Flynn. 

With the publication of “ The Sheik,” E. M. Hull leaped to 
the top of the novelists who write solely for popular tastes. 
She continues the family history of the sheik in the sequel, 
“The Sons of the Sheik” (Small, Maynard. $2.00). Two sons 
have come to the Arab chief and the wife who succumbed to 
his love. One of these sons is a typical English aristocrat. The 
other, young Ahmed or Boy, has been nurtured on the sands. 
He duplicates the story of his father: kidnaps a beautiful girl, 
tortures her through several months, discovers that she is 
French and weds her in true love. The sheik views the in- 
herited traits of Boy with alarm. This extravagant and wildly 
romantic tale, improbable and fantastic, has the lurid qualities 
that appeal to so many fiction readers. 


Another impossible romance is Stanley R. Osborn’s “Red 
Hair and Blue Sea” (Scribner. $2.00). Palmyra Tree, society 
belle, sails with two suitors to the South Seas. She is carried 
off by a rascally Burke and then by a burly, magnificent sav- 
age named Olive. Under the care of her savage, Palmyra ex- 
periences terrifying fears and endures tremendous hardships. 
She is saved finally and is enabled to choose between her two 
suitors. The tale will give pleasure to those who want their 
adventures staged under the most superlatively extreme cir- 
cumstances. 


From the author of Jimmy Dale one expects more than the 
ordinary. In “ Running Special ” (Doran. $2.00), Frank L. Pack- 
ard surpasses himself. These etchings are all aquiver with the 
tense life of the men who drive or care for the “iron horse.” 
They tell of the brave, clean men who formed the old Rocky 
Mountain Division, of the daring, devotion to duty, self-sacri- 
fice and rough humor of those trainmen of whom the nation 
may well feel proud. Mr. Packard, in these short stories, offers 
a superb piece of vvork. 

One need not hesitate to recommend “The Sporting Spirit ” 
(Holt. $2.00), compiled by Charles W. Gray, to young and old 
alike. These selected stories are about baseball, football, hockey 
and practically every sport under the sun, and under the elec- 


tric light also. Every one is a gem. The authors carry names - 


to conjure with, Zane Grey, Conrell, Barbour, Ouimet, Tilden 
and a host of others. The book is wholesome from cover to 
cover. 

The complications in the detective story, “Mrs. Fuller” 
(Duffield. $2.00), by Marguerite Bryant, are not such as will be- 
wilder even the amateur reader of mystery stories. The action 
is somewhat novel and quite attractive, the solution comes 
naturally and pleasantly. It is a harmless book of no great 
worth save to pass an idle hour. 

It is to be regretted that Louis Hémon’s books did not 
cease after the publication of “ Maria Chapdelaine.” Most of 
his work that followed his classic has been disappointing. In 
“Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis” (Macmillan. $2.00), trans- 
lated by William A. Bradley, M. Hémon takes for his chief 
character a rake without a spark of manhood, a selfish, lusting 
egotist. He victimizes ten women and goes on his way prac- 
tically unpunished. 

Hollywood, which has formed the background of many a 
story, is the scene of “ Minnie Flynn” (Boni, Liveright. $2.00), 
by Frances Marion. The heroine fares through success to 
failure: the ending alone is unusual. In this movie atmosphere, 
with its vulgarity and tawdriness, its comedy and tragedy, tran- 
spires a story that is as old as humankind and that was told 
in a single sentence by the Wise Man. 
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Respect for the Law 


N”: long ago, President Coolidge told the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, at their annual 
convention, that if Americans wish to avoid encroach- 
ment by the Government upon the limits of human 
liberty, they must voluntarily mend their ways and 
conduct themselves so that legal compulsion will be 
unnecessary. According to the press report, he said, 
among other things: 

If the people wish to be in the full enjoyment of their lib- 
erties, if they wish to be unhampered by Government restric- 
tions, they can secure that privilege. But they cannot secure 
it by abolishing government. They can only secure it by adopt- 
ing a thorough system of individual self-government. Gov- 
ernment is an absolute necessity to human progress and human 
happiness. If we do not wish to have it imposed from without, 
we must ourselves impose it from within. 

These words of the President merely enunciate the 
everlasting conclusion of logic and experience, that 
man must live according to law and not according to 
anarchy. This was the undoubted meaning of the 
President when he uttered them. But it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not explain more clearly the stand- 
ard to which the “ thorough system of individual self- 
government ” is to conform. 

The President certainly cannot hold that a man must 
foresee and obey all the possible enactments of an 
American legislative body merely because that legis- 
lative body considers that such enactments are expe- 
dient and indicates that it will put them into force 
unless the citizen voluntarily conforms to their prin- 
ciples. Such a condition would be worse than the most 
flagrant injustice on the statute books. It vould re- 
solve itself into a kind of anarchy. It would result in 
a form of unwritten law without the certainty of the 
exactly worded statute and with the threat of co- 
ercion hanging over the public. The citizen would be 
obliged to obey a vague legal concept of right and 
wrong without knowing exactly what it was and would 
be continually reminded that any remissness on his 
part would be penalized by the enactment of a harsh 
statute. This would actually lead to lawlessness, since 
certain people would deliberately provoke the legis- 
lature into making a definite pronouncement, in order 
to clarify their rights. 

President Coolidge probably wished to impress his 
audience with the necessity of living up to the ordi- 
nary standards of conscience and morality rather than 
to an arbitrary standard of human legality. For if 
everyone were to remain decent and honest, law would 
be reduced to a minimum and there would be no reason 
to have criminal courts and prisons. 

One must seek deeper than the mere passage of a 
law for its justification. The edicts of the Roman 
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emperors, whereby the early Christians were con- 
signed to the pains of martyrdom, were technically 
valid according to the Roman law. Some of the most 
brutal crimes in all history have been committed by 
means of legal machinery. The sole fact that injustice 
has been clothed in the parchment of law does not 
make it less heinous. As a matter of fact, what is 
called “legal morality ” is a prolific source of private 
and public wrong. The man whose moral code al- 
lows him to do anything not positively forbidden by 
the statutes, can be a thief, an embezzler, a brute in 
his relations to his family, a sower of dissension, and 
a general menace to peace and good order. 

Scholastic philosophy, with its distinction between 
things which are good or evil in themselves and things 
which are only indifferent, being neither good nor 
evil unless done with a good or evil purpose in view, 
has stated the only reasonable and workable theory. 
This same distinction exists in the science of law be- 
tween things which are mala in se and things which 
are only mala prohibita. No law which does not find 
justification in this rule can command the respect and 
willing obedience of the public. People condone the 
habitual violation of a law in which no moral issue 
is involved. They treat such a law as a quibbling tech- 
nicality, to be dodged and violated as far as this may 
be done without detection. Such a law lacks the moral 
approval of the public and can never have any vitality 
except to the extent that it is rammed forcibly down 
the throats of the citizens. But this process of enforce- 
ment against popular approval has very definite limits 
and no law can long endure which contradicts the 
common-sense and moral convictions of the com- 
munity. 

Lawmakers have forgotten this. The hard-won 
right of representative government seems to have 
gone to the heads of the representatives. No statute 
is so puerile or tyrannical as to lack sponsors and 
voters. Whether it refers to the size of the bed-sheets 
in Michigan, or to the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools of Ohio, any proposed law will find legis- 
lators who will argue for it and help to enact it. The 
natural result has been the lowering of all law in the 
eyes of the people and the corresponding impotence of 
law in matters of serious import. 

Arthur Train, in one of his inimitable “ Tutt and Mr. 
Tutt ” stories, has shown how even the most respecta- 
ble householder is continually committing infractions 
of the building, health and traffic regulations and of 
other laws too numerous to mention. Probably. no 
person can drive a motor car for one mile in a con- 
gested city without violating several sections of the 
traffic code. Most of these and similar rules are never 
enforced except in flagrant eases or during certain 
spasmodic periods of police activity. They remain on 
the statute books and have just as much dignity as any 
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other law, from a purely legal point of view. But if 
they were enforced literally and universally, they 
would make life unbearable for those whom they 
touched. 

If legislators wish to have the law respected, let 
them pass laws which are respectable. This would 
be a hard course for many of the political charlatans 
and mountebanks who have sat and who will con- 
tinue to sit in the legislative assemblies of America. 
It would cut down the resolutions and statutes which 
they might propose. It would prevent them from toady- 
ing to this or that special class of constituents, at the 
expense of the public as a whole. It would close the 
columns of newspaper publicity to their sensational 
ranting. It would require a higher degree of ability 
and wisdom than that possessed by the average 
political opportunist. It would demand exact knowl- 
edge and careful study instead of platitudes and gen- 
eralizations. Such a course would be as uninviting 
as it would be difficult to those whose statesmanship 
is based upon false pretenses. It would force them 
out of office and remove all of the fine perquisites 
which they now hold. It is useless to expect any re- 
form to come through the efforts of such pretenders, 
since it would mean their own elimination in favor 
of abler men. But the evil is serious and a remedy is 
necessary. The only rational remedy is the election of 
competent persons to public office. If this be neglected 
and if laws continue to be passed in the increasingly 
ignorant and fanatical manner which has character- 
ized the legislatures of this country, a strong man 
will some day arise who will sweep aside the limita- 
tions and guarantees of constitutional government and 
declare himself dictator. And woe betide the Catholics 
of America should that calamity ever happen. 

Daniet J. MCKENNA 


Education 


The Assumed Principles of Moral Testing 


WONDER whether Wordsworth would today, if alive, 

write his famous Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
Around him would be tests and tables, questioning, 
classifying, assessing and averaging the mind of the child. 
Wordsworth, led by Plato, went back to childhood not to 
find there the dawn of life but to gaze at the sunset of 
remembered visions, and to recapture, if possible, from 
“the trailing clouds of glory the full celestial light” of 
immortality. The poetically inclined editor of the English 
Spectator, John Strachey, has recently told us in his 
autobiography that he too felt “heaven about him” in 
youth as Wordsworth did. That is all very well for poets, 
but today, Simon and Binet, Terman and Yerkes, Thorn- 
dike and Monroe, and:an increasing host of others would 
strip Wordsworth of his Platonic idealism and confront 
him with a stark realism of statistical averages. “ The 
child is father of the man,” was Wordsworth’s claim, but 





let Freud and Binet and their followers amend the poet, 
and the child will be doctor, teacher, dogmatist, moralist, 
dispenser of dreams, manager, and in fact, complete 
dominator of our whole after life. The child for them 
is a miniature of the man. And these theorists would be 
right if their theories were right, that the child passively 
accepts all endowments by inheritance and is passively 
moulded by his environment, capable of growth, but as 
incapable of modifying inherited capacity as he is unable 
to change the nature, the color, the very tissue of his 
eyes. He cannot by taking thought change his stature; 
so neither by thinking is he able to change his thoughts 
or desires, determinists say. 

“ There is an undislodgeable belief,” writes Dr. Joseph 
Collins, in the International Book Review, (May 1, 1925) 
“in the minds of many people that by taking thought they 
can harness, bit and curb their inherent urges. We are 
just as successful in doing it as we are in adding to our 
stature by the same means.” 

Moral education is the topic of the hour, and the testers 
are stalking the infant to trail morality to its natal lair. 
We are fortunate to have a careful scientist furnishing us 
with the fullest investigation so far of this problem. Sister 
Mary, I.H.M., of St. Mary’s College, Monroe, Mich. 
(Marie Cecilia McGrath, Ph.D.) has had published by 
the Psychological Review Co., Princeton, N. J., her mono- 
graph, “ A Study of the Moral Development of Children.”’ 
(Psychological Monographs, Vol. xxxii, No. 2). The 
author bases her findings on answers made by over four 
thousand children in public and in Catholic schools, of 
the East, and of the Eastern section of the Middle West. 
The schools were urban, suburban and semirural and the 
numbers from public and parish schools were about equai. 

In all testing it is advisable to study three stages of 
the investigation: the assumptions or philosophical prin- 
ciples of the tester, the tests themselves, and the inferences 
from the results, and under these heads we consider the 
dissertation and how it will help to moral education. 

It is fortunate, that Sister Mary is no behaviorist, think- 
ing morality only the evolution of an inherited animal in- 
stinct, neither is she dominated by other false philosophies 
lespite the fact that some of the definitions seem to be 
taken from sources not irreproachable. In fact definitions 
are not always satisfactory. “ Moral ideas,” says the 
writer, “ considered objectively, are those ideas which are 
made necessary by the conventions regulating the rela- 
tionship of man to man in adult society” (p. 179). To 
make moral ideas conventions is to reduce them to the 
level of etiquette or even of mere formalities. Nor was 
the author happier in borrowing from T. V. Moore’s 
“ A Historical Introduction of Ethics ” the statement that 
“the natural cause of the development of morality comes 
from the friction of the individual with his environment ” 
(p. 11). The words are vague and could be applied to 
health, to education, to anything. The formula smacks 
also of determinism and is quite apart from the truth 
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that morality is caused by the purpose of the agent as 
well as by the object and circumstances of his act, and ail 
three may be wholly intrinsic and arise from friction or 
even lubrication between consciousness and personality. 

To say again that moral development in certain cases 
is due to “artificial stimulus of religious education” 
(p. 1), is not a happy phrase. It is one thing to examine 
how moral concepts are formed apart from religious 
education, and another thing to call such education 
artificial. All education would be artificial in that sense. 
The author developing the friction idea mentioned above, 
continues, “native moral concepts would probably be 
obscured in children who from earliest childhood received 
definite and constant moral instruction” (p. 1). What 
are these “ native moral concepts”? Are they inherited ? 
Why “native moral concepts” any more than native 
geometrical concepts or native health concepts? As a 
fact there are no native concepts although much of the 
philosophy of testers is vitiated by that false assumption. 
Some testers naively fancy that if they exclude what is 
learned in school their tests reveal natural capacity. As 
nothing conceptual is inherited and all must be learned, 
why should a test of what is learned out of school reveal 
natural capacity any more than what is learned in school? 
In reality tests of school learning are more likely to reveal 
capacity because the tester can have the assurance that 
the school master has at least expressed to the child a 
certain concept upon which the tester may wish to have 
a test, but no one knows whether the environment has 
given that certain idea to the subject. In school a child 
may fail to learn either because he cannot or because he 
will not; out of school there is no such dilemma; there 
is another alternative, he may not have been given the 
chance to get the tested idea at all. “ Native morality ” 
may be wilfulness or ignorance or simple nescience through 
lack of the requisite “ friction” or through oily sliding. 
Happily Sister Mary’s common sense and the philosophy 
derived from her own environment have governed her 
investigation more fully than the vague and unsatisfactory 
definitions caught up from modern writers. | Whoever 
would read this monograph, and it is well worth careful 
reading, should begin with the last chapter and with the 
very last paragraph. In that chapter our Doctor of Phil- 
osophy meets modern investigators on their own field and 
profitably contrasts results. In the last and best paragraph, 
which should be first, the author gives expression to true 
philosophy and to the most practical views upon education 
in morality. “The morality of the young child assumes 
the concrete form of habits; abstract principles are still 
beyond its grasp.” That is the golden substance of this 
sensible passage, and that principle seems to us to prove 
that the whole result of the monograph has been to estab- 
lish a negation and to reveal the obvious. 

In a succeeding paper I shall treat of the limitations and 
inferences of moral testing. 

Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 
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Note and Comment 


Recognition of Our 
First Blessed 

UCH attention has been given in the New York 

daily press to the beatification of the North 

American martyrs on June 21. Special interest was 

naturally shown in regard to Blessed Isaac Jogues, 

as the central figure of the three Martyrs who now 

form the first Blessed of the United States: Isaac 

Jogues, René Goupil and John De Lalande. Edi- 
torially the New York Times describes 


the eight intrepid missionary Jesuit martyrs of the New World, 
all born in France, but coming to what was then known as 
New France to live and labor in a vast wilderness, inhabited by 
savages, and three of their number penetrating to what is now 
New York and dying here “ for the Faith.” 

It then continues to single out Blessed Isaac Jogues 
for its particular consideration, thus picturing his in- 
vincible heroism: 

Father Jogues, the “little father of the wilderness,” when 
on his way to his missionary work among the Hurons was 
captured by the Iroquois and brought to the region of Lake 
George and the upper Hudson, his hands were mangled and 
his body burned and beaten; but even on the scaffold of what 
was thought to be his final torture he baptized, with raindrops 
clinging to husks of the green corn thrown to him for food, 
four Huron prisoners who had been put beside him. Escaping 
by the aid of the Dutch at Albany, he returned to France for 
a time, where every honor was shown him, and a special dis- 
pensation granted that despite his mutilated hands he might 
conduct Mass. But he was not content to remain away from 
those whom he might help and so came back again to his old 
field, where he found his path, as one had said, “diverted to 
Heaven.” 


With the beatifications now completed it remains 
for us to work and pray that the canonizations, too, 
may quickly follow, and we may be able to proclaim 
our first “ Saints ” of North America, and in particular 
our first three Saints of the United States. 





Low Wages Mean 
Children’s Death 


REQUENTLY the attention of our readers has 
Fices called to the intimate connection between 
low wages and infant mortality. Every statistical study 
of this question has merely emphasized anew the 
conclusions constantly repeated here. This is equally 
true of the final deductions now made by the United 
States Children’s Bureau from a series of studies ex- 
tending over a considerable period of time, conducted 
in eight different American cities, and taking detailed 
account of the circumstances attending the death of 
about 23,000 American children. The conclusion is thus 
expressed : 


The infant mortality rates from all causes and from each 
principal cause of death were highest when the father’s 
earnings were low and lowest when the father’s earnings were 
relatively high. When allowance was made for the variations 
in the size of the family the same close correspondence was 
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found between the infant mortality rate and economic pressure 
as measured by the per capita income frum the father’s earnings. 

In concrete terms, when the father earned less than 
$450 the infant mortality rate was twice as high as 
when his wages were between $850 and $1,050. As the 
father’s income gradually increased the rate of infant 
deaths gradually decreased. When the mother was 
obliged to work for wages the death rate, naturally, 
was still greater. The figures in the latter case have 
yielded the statistical deduction that the death rate 
for children of working mothers is about forty per 
cent higher than for mothers not engaged in gainful 
occupations. Low wages, in a word, imply the death 
of babes. Refusal of a living wage kills children. 





Priest Published Earliest Work 
on American Metallurgy 


CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to a 

review which some time age appeared in Wiley’s 
Bulletin regarding the “ first book on American metal- 
lurgy, translated by prominent engineers,” Ross E. 
Douglass and E. P. Mathewson. The book in question 
is “ El Arte de Los Metales,” which is held to be un- 
doubtedly the earliest published work on American 
metallurgy. Alvaro Alonso Barba was curate of the 
parish of San Bernardo, at Potosi, Bolivia, and was a 
metallurgist of note. His book was published in Madrid 
in 1640, and was promptly translated into French and 
German, but only after about 300 years became available 
in English. We are told: 

Barba describes a method of amalgamating silver ores, dis- 
covered by him in 1590, which, many years later, was rediscovered 
on the Comstock lode as the “ Washoe” process. He explains 
the construction and operation of various roasters and iurnaces, 
and states that he used an air blast, blown through the charge, 
when refining copper matte to get the metal; he says that, even 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians knew how to make 
brass by melting calamine ore with metallic copper. 

Practically all the Bolivian gold, silver, tin, copper and lead 
districts known today are mentioned by Barba. He was also 
aware of the existence of petroleum in the distant Santa Cruz 
fields. “El Arte de Los Metales” consists of five books. Book 
One summarizes the geological knowledge of the author’s time, 
while Books Two to Five deal with metallurgical practice in the 
marvelously productive region that he knew so well. 

The reviewer admits that because of the impressions 
historians have given us of Spanish prodigality regarding 
our mineral wealth, he was somewhat surprised to catch 
a seventeenth century Spaniard in the very act, so to 
speak, of preaching good, sound, “ modern” metallurgy. 





Usurious 
Rates 


ECENT researches into second mortgages reveal the 
levying of rates which are claimed to be absoiutely 
usurious and out of all proportion with the risks involved. 
Great distress is thus caused to small-home builders. Yet 
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a questionnaire showed that out of forty-one firms hand- 
ling second mortgages only three reported ever having had 
any losses. First mortgages can be obtained at reasonable 
cost, but the main difficulty lies in obtaining second mort- 
gages. It was found, for instance, that in Pittsburgh most 
compunies fix a rate of 10 per cent for the first year, 15 
for two years and 20 for three years. At Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, 10 per cent was said to be regarded as ethical, 
while from 15 to 25 per cent were often demanded. Mr. 
Atkinson, in his investigations, found the median rate 
actually charged in various cities to be 14 per cent. Mr. 
Reep concludes his own investigations with the statement 
that while several States fix the usurious rate, “ opera- 
tors charge almost anything and when they are checked 
up and convicted simply return the excess amount. Need- 
less to say, they are seldom brought to task.” It is this 
situation which often makes the financing of small homes 
a serious problem. Arthur E. Curtis, who as secretary of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards should be a 
reliable authority, says that: “ There is no question but 
that the risks in second mortgages are generally overem- 
phasized and that in many communities unduly high 
charges have tended to restrict home-building.” 





Drug Addicts in the 
United States 


N calling attention to the “ Peril of Narcotic Drugs ” 
Representative Walter F. Lineberger refers to the sta- 
tistics of the special survey of the Treasury Depart- 
ment which reported the number of drug addicts in 
the United States as exceeding 1,000,000, and this num- 
ber, we are told, is still on the increase. Here are some 
statements made on the subject by Commissioner of 
Corrections, New York, Fred A Wallis, in Current* 
History for February : 

Of all the plagues visited upon our land, drug addiction is by 
far the most horrible and the most deadly. The increase in nar- 
cotics has been accompanied by an increase in crime 
Heroin changes a misdemeanant into a desperado of the most 
vicious type Sixty per cent of the inmates of all penal 
and correctional institutions of New York City are users or 
sellers of drugs There must be in the Greater City 
of New York close to 200,000 drug addicts of the underworld 
type. There are many more of whom nothing is officially known. 

These are ghastly figures and the progress of the 
evil is alarming among the youth of both sexes. Judge 
McAdoo of the New York City Courts estimates that 
of the thousands of addicts who have appeared before 
him, ninety-eight per cent were below the age of 
thirty. Almost all, moreover, were heroin addicts, 
and Mr. Lineberger asserts that “inherently” the 
heroin addict is a recruiting agent. He soon influences 
a gang, whose members in turn become new recruit- 
ing agents. These statements should make us give 
serious consideration to the instant menace of the drug 
evil. 
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